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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

The  problem  of  providing  suitable  homes  at  moderate  cost  for  work- 
ingmen,  mechanics,  and  other  wage-earners  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
of  the  multitudinous  and  complex  problems  which  face  our  Christian 
civilization  and  one  which  has  in  recent  years  been  engaging  the  attention 
of  social  economists  and  statesmen  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  of 
both  hemispheres.  It  embraces  within  its  scope  a  great  diversity  of  effort 
ranging  from  propositions  whose  motive  is  to  stimulate  large  numbers 
of  people  residing  in  the  congested  portions  of  great  cities  to  emigrate 
"  back  to  the  land,"  to  enterprises  intended  by  a  reform  of  building  laws 
and  other  conditions  to  make  life  more  decent  and  comfortable  for  the 
thousands  who  will  for  one  reason  or  another  probably  always  be  com- 
pelled to  live  in  compact  city  dwellings.  These  projects  have  taken  vari- 
ous concrete  forms,  some  of  them  being  based  wholly  upon  private  philan- 
thropic initiative  and  others  being  fostered  by  some  kind  of  governmental 
recognition. 

Apparently  no  definite  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  any  American 
Commonwealth  toward  solution  of  the  housing  problem  by  means  of  direct 
assistance  from  the  public  treasury,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  the  first 
legislative  indication  in  this  country  that  the  State  as  such  might  possess 
some  responsibility  in  this  problem  and  should,  therefore,  undertake  to 
contribute  in  some  measure  toward  its  solution,  was  furnished  by  Massa- 
chusetts in  1909  when  the  following  resolve  was  passed : 

Besolved,  That  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  may 
appoint  a  Commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Homestead  Commission,  which  shall 
consist  of  five  persons,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  may  incur  such  expense,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
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acquire  or  open  for  settlement  lands  in  country  districts  with  the  view  of  aiding 
honest,  industrious,  and  ambitious  families  of  wage-earners  to  remove  thereto  from 
congested  tenement  districts  of  the  various  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  end  that  such  lands  may  ultimately  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
families  settling  upon  them.  The  Commission  shall  report  statistics  showing  the 
probable  expense  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  undertaking  and  any  plans  which 
it  may  recommend  for  adoption  together  with  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  the  Commission  may  deem  proper.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  next 
General  Court  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  resolve,  on  August  4, 
1909,  Messrs.  Albion  F.  Bemis,  of  Brookline ;  Jeremiah  J.  Mahonej, 
of  Lawrence;  George  S.  Ladd,  of  Sturbridge;  William  S.  Felton,  of 
Salem;  and  Freeman  M.  Saltus,  of  Worcester,  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  constitute  the  Commission.  This  Commission  proceeded  to 
a  consideration  of  the  subject  before  it  and  sought  to  acquaint  itself  with 
what  had  been  attempted  on  similar  lines  both  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States.  ISTothing  of  the  kind  was  found  to  have  been  considered  in  other 
States.  The  Commission  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1910 
(House  Document  ITo.  198)  which  consisted  of  very  brief  references  to 
a  few  of  the  experiments  undertaken  in  this  field  in  foreign  countries, 
a  cursory  consideration  of  conditions  existing  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
summary  of  some  of  the  principal  statements  made  at  the  hearings  and 
conferences  which  had  been  held.  The  conclusion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  was  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  "  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient for  the  Commonwealth  to  acquire  or  open  for  settlement  lands 
at  this  time ;  but,  in  a  word,  it  does  recommend  that  private  capital 
be  interested  and  that  street  railway  companies  under  proper  restrictions 
may  be  authorized  to  open  up  suburban  lands  for  settlement,  and  that  a 
tabulation  and  publication  of  available  unused  lands  in  country  districts 
be  made."  One  member  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Freeman  M.  Saltus,  - 
dissented  from  this  report  and  filed  a  statement  on  his  own  behalf  in 
■which  he,  in  effect,  protested  against  further  delay  and  expressed. his  con- 
viction of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the  Commonwealth  earnestly 
undertaking  to  provide  some  means  whereby'  the  working -class  might 
acquire  homes  with  the  assistance  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  recom- 
mended that  "  the  State  set  aside  a  certain  sum  for  the  purchase  of  one 
or  more  tracts  of  land  adjacent  to  cities  mostly  affected  by  congestion 
as  an  experiment ;  that  this  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  commission  composed 
of  a  number  similar  to  that  comprising  the  present  commission  repre- 
senting business,  professional,  labor,  and  farming  interests ;  "  and  that 
there  be  added  one  representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Agi-iculture,  one 
from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  one  from  the  State  Agricultural 
College. 

The  Legislature  of  1910,  to  which  the  above  report  was  made,  passed 
the  matter  over  without  action.     It  was  again  brought  up.  however,  in  the     ' 
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Legislature  of  1911,  various  bills  intended  to  accomplisli  the  desired  pur- 
pose being  introduced,  but  the  Legislature  again  still  appeared  unwilling 
to  commit  itself  to  an  endorsement  of  the  specific  details  for  establishing 
the  enterprise  as  outlined  in  the  particular  measures  before  it  for  con- 
sideration. It  apparently  felt  that  the  Commonwealth  was  justified  in 
indicating  its  sympathy  for  the  proposition  and  in  committing  itself  to 
the  principle  involved  provided  some  proper  means  could  be  devised  for 
carrying  out  the  project.  It  was  felt,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
question  of  drafting  a  suitable  bill  should  be  left  to  a  commission  which 
presumably  could  give  to  its  details  more  careful  consideration  than  the 
legislative  committees,  to  which  the  pending  bills  had  been  referred,  had 
been  able  to  give.  A  new  bill  was,  therefore,  brought  in  which  was  passed 
(Chapter  607,  Acts  of  1911).     The  act  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  A  Commission  is  hereby  established,  to  be  known  as  the  Homestead 
Commission,  and  to  consist  of  the  following  persons :  —  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  the  Bank  Commissioner,  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  one  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board, 
and  three  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  The  three  members  of  the  Commission  last  named  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  first  place  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively, 
and  thereafter  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years.  Of  the 
persons  so  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  shall  be  a  woman,  and  one  at  least  shall 
represent  the  laboring  class.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  next  General 
Court,  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  a 
bill  or  bills  embodying  a  plan  and  the  method  of  carrying  it  out  whereby,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Commonwealth,  homesteads  or  small  houses  and  plots  of  ground 
may  be  acquired  .by  mechanics,  factory  employees,  laborers,  and  others  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities  and  towns.  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  shall  be  allowed  such  sums  for  their  expenses  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  as  provided  for  in  the  above  act  are 
Charles  F.  Gettemy,  of  Boston,  Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics  (Chair- 
man) ;  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  of  Holyoke,  Bank  Commissioner ;  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  of  Amherst,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College;  Clement  F.  Coogan,  of  Pittsfield,  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health ;  and  the  following  appointed  by  the  Governor :  Henry  Sterling, 
of  Medford  (Secretary)  ;  Warren  D.  Foster,  and  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White,  of 
Boston.  This  Commission  was  organized  in  September  and  immediately 
began  consideration  of  the  problem  before  it.  The  report  and  bill  which 
are  the  result  of  its  deliberations  and  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature  of  1912  are  printed  on  pages  42  ei  seq.  of  this  bulletin,  while 
the  succeeding  pages  are  devoted  to  a  resume  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  principal  projects  for  housing  working  people  in  those  countries 
which  have  made  more  or  less  comprehensive  efforts  in  this  direction. 
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This  portion  of  the  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Sterling,  a 
member  of  the  Homestead  Commission,  with  the  assistance  and  super- 
vision of  the  regular  staff  of  the  Bureau,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  bib- 
liography of  the  subject  compiled  by  the  Bureau.  The  bulletin  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  hoped  may  be  useful  in  furnishing  in  a  compact  form  some 
of  the  principal  data  required  by  the  Legislature  and  the  public  for  an 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  bill  submitted  by  the  Homestead  Commis- 
sion. 

CHAELES  F.  GETTEMY, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
State  House,  Boston,  January  1,  1912. 
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I. 

Il^TRODUCTIOK 


It  is  now  generally  recognized  in 
European  countries  that  private  initia- 
tive as  a  means  of  providing  enough 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  working 
people  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results.  The  health,  happiness, 
and  well-being  of  the  people  is  beginning 
to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  state,  but  as  the  most 
vital  part  of  its  foundation  —  that  upon 
which  the  power  and  happiness  of  the 
state  depends  —  which  must  be  protected 
and  promoted  if  the  state  is  to  endure. 
"  The  evil  effects  "  (of  overcrowded,  un- 
sanitary homes),  says  one  writer,^  "are 
cumulative.  Each  generation  starts  with 
an  enfeebled  constitution,  to  the  eco- 
nomic loss  of  the  nation." 

Not  merely  as  a  humane  measure,  nor 
merely  as  a  means  of  helping  many 
people  out  of  a  condition  above  which 
they  are  unable  to  lift  themselves,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  with  the  intention  of 
elevating  the  average  standard  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  making  the  Nation  more 
efficient  both  in  industry  and  war,  some 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  leading 
governments  have  directed  thought  and 
effort  toward  enabling  the  poor  to  sur- 
round themselves  in  their  homes  with 
conditions  that  elevate  rather  than  ener- 
vate. The  millions  expended  in  such 
labor  have  yielded  gratifying  returns  in 
.  decreased  death  rates,  lower  infant  mor- 
tality, increased  birth  rates,  better  health 
1  and  physique,  improved  economic  condi- 
tions, and  greater  general  efficiency. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  growing  that 
municipalities  should  direct  their  efforts 
toward  the  intensive  improvernent  of  the 
population,  such  as  the  reduction  of  their 
death  rates,  rather  than  by  attempting  to 
increase  their  population  by  attracting 
people  to  the  already  overcrowded  cities. 
'In  Birmingham,  in  1904,  the  death  rate 


was  19.3  per  1,000;  in  Bournville,  where 
laboring  people  are  provided  with  ample 
space,  air,  and  sunlight,  the  rate  was 
6.9.  The  infant  mortality  of  St.  Mary's, 
Birmingham,  for  the  same  j^ear  was  331 
per  1,000  births;  in  Bournville,  65.'  The 
boys  at  the  Bournville  school  averaged 
four  inches  in  height  and  three  inches  in 
chest  measurement  more  than  those  in 
Birmingham.  In  Glasgow,  out  of  72,- 
857  children  from  five  to  18  years  old, 
the  average  height  and  weight  of  those 
living  in  one-room  tenements  were  re- 
spectively 46.6  inches  and  52.6  pounds, 
while  of  those  living  in  four-room  tene- 
ments the  averages  were  51.6  inches  and 
65.5  pounds.  Intemperance,  lunacy,  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  consumption  are 
decidedly  more  prevalent  in  the  more 
crowded  districts'.^ 

There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  ex- 
haustively in  this  bulletin  the  conditions 
which  seem  to  have  made  direct  public 
action  imperative.  It  will  suffice  merely 
to  state  that  in  every  large  city  thousands 
are  festering  in  overcrowded,  unsanitary 
tenements,  breeding  vice,  crime,  disease, 
and  ignorance,  and  transmitting  to  suc- 
cessive generations  constitutions  more 
and  more  enfeebled  and  debilitated  and 
natures  more  and  more  debased  and  de- 
moralized. The  evils  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  cities,  and  while  inventive 
genius  is  enriching  the  world  by  multi- 
plying labor-saving  machinery,  slum 
areas  are  enlarging  and  their  sub- 
merged population  constantly  is  in- 
creasing in  numbers.  Everywhere  in 
the  older  countries  the  conditions  are 
the  same,  and  the  newer  lands  present 
similar  conditions  soon  after  settlement. 
As  early  as  1890,  there  were  in  New 
Zealand,  the  youngest  of  the  large  col- 
onies, idle  factories,  stagnant  markets, 
tramps,  shelter  sheds  and  soup  kitchens 
for  the   families  of  unemployed  work- 


1  E.  R.  Dewsnup,  The  Housing  Problem  in  England,  p.  24. 

2  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Up-to-Date,  p.  3. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  3-5. 
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men,  emjDty  houses  and  overcrowding/ 
In  Boston  ''  20,000  people  are  actually 
living  below  the  lowest  standard  fixed 
as  the  minimum  by  any  city  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe,  which  has  un- 
dertaken to  fix  a  minimiun,  so  far  as 
we  know." "  The  evil  effects  appear  in 
the  high  death  rate  of  infants  and  in  the 
increasing  number  of  inmates  of  hospi- 
tals, asj'lums,  almshouses,  insane  hos- 
pitals, and  penal  institutions. 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia, 
and  Xew  Zealand  have  been  the  leaders 
in  efforts  to  remedy  these  conditions, 
and  varying  methods  have  been  used. 

In  England,  municipalities,  rural  au- 
thorities and  jjrivate  enterprise  and 
philanthropy  have  been  encouraged  and 
authorized  by  law.  and  freely  aided  by 
large  loans  from  the  public  treasury  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  miiltip  lying 
healthful  housing  facilities  for  the  poor. 
Drastic  housing  laws  have  been  passed, 
imposing  upon  local  authorities  the  duty 
of  rehabilitating  or  reconstructing  un- 
healthful  buildings  or  areas.  Nearly  all 
the  large  cities  have  engaged  extensively 
in  this  work,  using  their  own  credit  or 
the  funds  of  the  government,  or  both. 
In  many  instances  the  cities  have  built 
directly,  and  in  many  other  cases  large 
areas  have  been  bought  at  enormous 
cost,  cleared,  subdivided,  and  disposed 
of  to  private  associations  and  individ- 
uals at  a  fraction  of  the  original  cost 
conditioned  upon  the  building  and  main- 
.taining  of  healthful  dwellings  for  the 
poor.  Scottish  cities  have  done  like- 
wise. Provision  has  also  been  made 
whereby  laboring  men  may  borrow 
from  public  funds  in  order  that  they 
may  build  or  buy  homes  of  their  own. 

In  Ireland  thousands  of  small,  health- 
ful cottages  on  one-acre  or  half-acre 
plots  of  ground  have  been  built  by  local 
authorities,  aided  by  loans  and  sub- 
sidies  from   the   imperial   treasury. 

Australia  and  ISTew  Zealand  are  buy- 
ing back  at  high  prices  land  disposed  of 
but  a  few  years  as'o  for  nominal  sums, 


dividing  it  into  suitable  areas,  and  rent- 
ing or  selling  it  to  farmers,  grazers, 
and  home-seekers.  Authorized  govern- 
ment officials  are  erecting  necessary 
bitildings  and  aiding  the  settlers  through 
loans  and  instruction.  Near  the  larger 
cities  they  are  erecting  suitable  low-cost 
homes  on  small  tracts  of  land  and  either 
renting  or  selling  them  to  workmen. 

The  German  government  has  conceived 
it  to  be  its  proper  function  to  provide 
that  its  numberless  public  employees 
shall  have  proper  housing  facilities,  and 
in  pursuance  thereof  it  has  erected  thou- 
sands of  dwellings  and  it  has  directed 
cities  and  towns  to  provide  in  like  man- 
ner for  their  employees.  It  has  also 
urged  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
ample  supply  of  healthful  homes  for  all 
citizens  and  by  way  of  assistance  in 
this  work,  it  has  authorized  from  the 
funds  of  the  State  insurance  depart- 
ment enormous  loans  on  favorable  terms 
to  local  governments  and  to  private 
associations  and  individuals  when  guar- 
anteed by  their  mtmicipalities. 

German  cities,  and  some  German 
towns,  have  entered  largely  into  the 
work  of  city  planning.  Elaborate  de- 
tailed plans,  broad  in  their  scope  and 
reaching  far  into  the  future,  are  made  by 
experts,  approved  and  established  by 
local  governments,  and  usually  thereafter 
all  building  improvements,  public  or 
private,  must  proceed  in  accordance  with 
these  plans.  Ample  provision  is  made 
for  highways,  parks,  open  spaces,  play- 
grounds, land  about  the  dwellings,  and 
land  for  public  purposes. 

In  every  country  these '  efforts  at  re- 
lieving congestion  of  population  have 
been  hampered  by  land  speculation  and 
monopoly.  Private  owners  have  held 
their  lands  at  far  beyond  their  real 
value  and  speculators  have  forestalled 
humane  effort,  both  public  and  private, 
and  taken  their  toll  before  work  could 
be  undertaken.  To  obviate  this  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  adopted 
land  taxes  graduated  according:  to  value. 


1  Frank  Parsons,  The  Story  of  New  Zealand,  p.  176. 

'  Report  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  Boston-1915,  p.  1-2. 
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and  have  established  the  principle  of 
compulsory  purchase;  England  has  like- 
wise authorized  expropriation  of  private 
property  where  desirable  and  appears 
to  be  favoring  heavier  taxation  of  land 
values.  German  cities  are  buying  land 
covered  by  their  plans  far  in  advance  of 
immediate  necessities.  The  Prussian 
government  officially  urges  all  local  au- 
thorities to  acquire  all  the  land  possible, 
and  hold  it  or  part  with  it  only  under 
such  conditions  as  will  insure  its  not 
being  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic. Some  cities  provide  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  land  in  the  suburbs 
shall  be  left  uncovered  by  buildings,  and 
this  not  only  promotes  the  health  of  the 
people  but,  by  making  it  impossible  to 
house  a  large  number  of  persons  on  a 
given  area  of  land,  the  price  is  pre- 
vented from  rising  to  the  extent  that  it 
otherwise  would.^  Some  of  the  German 
cities  have  power  to  levy  extra  taxation 
on  vacant  land  and  a  few  others  tax  the 
"unearned  increment."  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  municipalities  hold  consider- 
able land  and  are  beginning  to  regulate 
its  use  and  tenure  in  such  manner  as  to 
l^revent  exploitation  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Belgium  has  checked  excessive 
prices  of  land  in  cities  and  the  erection 
of  block  dwellings  by  the  issue  of 
weekly  tickets  giving  low  rates  of  fare 
to  remote  rural  districts. 

Besides  the  countries  already  named 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  The 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  in  Europe,  and  Brazil  and  Chile 
in  South  America,  have  legislated  on  the 
subject  of  healthful  housing  and  aided 
in  greater  or  less  degree  in  providing 
suitable  living  conditions  for  their  peo- 
ple. 

Aside  from  the  Homestead  Law,  under 
which  the  public  domain  was  given  away, 
there  has  been  no  systematic  legislation 


in  the  United  States  in  aid  of  homes 
for  the  people.  Housing  laws  have 
been  passed  by  many  States  but  they 
seem  to  be  inadequate  and  unenforced. 
It  is  true  that  building  and  building- 
loan  societies  and  co-operative  banks 
are  authorized  by  law  and  are  doing  a 
large  work  and  few  corporations  have 
been  created  to  buUd  and  manage  model 
tenements,  etc.,  while  rather  more  than 
a  score  of  corporations  have  built  tene- 
ments and  a  few  model  villages  for  their 
employees.  But  these  seem  to  comprise 
the  acti-vities  in  this  country  on  this 
line,  if  we  may  except  private  enter- 
prise and  many  co-operative  colonies. 
Most  of  the  latter  have  proved  failures, 
but  several  seem  to  be  meeting  with 
suflScient  success  to  warrant  notice, 

A  large  portion  of  the  money  invested 
in  improved  housing  conditions  has  been 
used  in  erecting  tenements  and  blocks, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  those 
erected  are  not  suflSciently  in  advance  of 
former  dwellings,  therefore  attention 
is  now  being  directed  toward  the  need 
of  small  houses  on  ample  plots  of 
ground,  to  be  occupied  by  house-holders 
who  shall  be  advised  as  to  the  best  use 
of  such  property.  Out  of  this  idea 
has  grown  the  garden  city  and  model 
village  movement  accompanied  by  ade- 
quate legislation  providing  for  put- 
ting the  idea  into  effect.  Facts  indicate 
that  dwellings  of  this  character,  besides 
being  far  better  than  the  best  tene- 
ments, are  cheaper,  where  less  costly 
land  may  be  used.  However,  the  mat- 
ter of  transportation  raises  problems 
that  are  yet  im solved. 

The  principal  projects  for  housing 
working  people  in  the  various  countries 
which  have  made  more  or  less  compre- 
hensive attempts  to  solve  this  problem 
are  briefly  described  in  the  following 
pages. 


1  T.  C.  Horsfall,  The  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  and  Surroundings  of  the  People,  p.  28. 
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CHARACTER  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  PRmCIPAL  PROJECTS 
FOR   HOUSING    WORKING    PEOPLE    IN    VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES. 

1.    UNITED  KINGDOM. 
A.     England. 


English  legislation  providing  for  bet- 
ter home  conditions  for  the  laboring 
classes  has  aimed :  To  improve  health 
conditions  in  existing  accommodations 
and  to  increase  the  supply  of  dwellings. 
These  two  phases  of  the  subject  will 
be   considered   separately. 

(a)     Improvement     of    Health     Condi- 
tions in  Existing  Dwellings. 
The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of  1855  ^ 
gave   to   any   person    aggrieved,   to   any 
two     inhabitant     householders,     and     to 
certain    officials,    power  '  of    complaint 
against   premises   alleged   to   be   a   nui- 
sance  or   injurious   to   health.      On   re- 
ceiving a  complaint  the  local  authority 
could    enter   the    premises    and    on    evi- 
dence thus  obtained  might  secure  fi'om 
the  justices  of  the   peace  an   order   of 
abatement.     This  act  was  amended  and 
extended  in   1860,=   1866,"   1868,*   1874," 
and    1875.^     By   the   last    act   the   local 
authorities  were  directed  to  establish  by- 
laws fixing  the  number  of  persons  who 
might   occupy   the   whole   or   part   of   a 
.lodging-house  or  one  occupied  by  mem- 
bers    of    more     than     one     family;     to 
provide    for    separation    of    sexes;    for 
registration     and     inspection     of     such 
houses;  for  enforcing  drainage,  cleanli- 
ness,   and   ventilation;    for   paving   and 
cleaning  the   premises   at   stated   times; 
and  for  issuing  precautions  against  in- 
fectious diseases.     Justices  of  the  peace 
were  authorized  to  close  houses  deemed 
unfit    for   habitation.      By    the    act    of 


1879 "  an  owner  could  require  the  local 
authorities  to  buy  condemned  premises, 
but  in  1885  this  power  was  withdrawn.* 
The  Artisans'  Dwelling  Act  of  1882 
gave  authority  to  condemn  a  building 
which  tended  to  make  other  buildings 
unfit  for  habitation. 

The  authority  to  deal  with  areas  was 
first  granted  by  the  Cross  Act  of  1875,' 
which  provided  for  the  demolition  and 
reconstruction  of  unsanitary  and  over- 
populated  town  areas  where  an  abnor- 
mal amount  of  fever  and  disease 
prevailed  rendering  them  unfit  for  habi- 
tation. The  local  authorities  might  not 
build,  however,  without  the  express  au- 
thority of  the  central  government,  and 
must  then  sell  within  10  years  unless 
granted  special  relief  from  this  require- 
ment. To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act  the  local  authorities  could  mortgage 
the  property  and  could  borrow  from  the 
Public  Works  Commissioners  for  periods 
of  50  years  at  a  minimum  of  31/2  per 
cent  a  year.  Provision  was  made  for 
rehousing  displaced  tenants. 

(h)  Construction  of  New  Dwellings. 
In  1851  Parliament  empowered  local 
authorities  to  borrow  raoHey  from  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Fund,  or  elsewhere, 
to  establish  lodging-houses;  in  1855  it 
undertook  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
companies  for  the  erection  of  dwellings 
for  the  laboring  classes ; "  both  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Commissioners "  and  the 
Treasury"  were  authorized  to  make  ad- 


1  18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  121. 

2  23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  77. 

3  29  and  30  Vict.,  c.  90. 

*  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  130. 
5  37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  89. 
^  38  and  49  Vict.,  c.  55. 


'  42  and  43  Victi,  c.  64. 
8  48  and  49  Vict.,  c.  72. 

'  Artisan's  Dwelling  and  Improvement  Act,  38  and  39  Vict.,  c.  36 
>»  18andl9  Vict.,  c.  132. 

11  29  and  30  Vict.,  c.  28.. 

12  29  and  30  Vict.,  c.  72. 
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varices  for  that  purpose  in  1866;  and 
such  loans  were  made  easier  in  1867;^ 
erection  of  such  houses  on  municipal 
lands  was  authorized  in  1874;^  in 
1879/  authority  was  granted  to  loan 
public  money  to  companies  and  asso- 
ciations engaged  in  the  erection  of 
laborers'  dwellings;  the  conversion  of 
municipal  lands  into  sites  for  work- 
men's dwellings  was  facilitated  in  1882;* 
provisions  were  made  for  giving  land 
by  bequest  or  otherwise  for  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  in  1890.' 

In  that  year  (1890)  these  acts  were 
consolidated  and  modifications  were  made 
with  a  view  of  making  them  more  work- 
able. Further  amendments  were  made 
in  1894,  1900,  and  1903,  and  in  1909  the 
various  acts  were  again  consolidated, 
powers  were  increased  and  extended  and 
amendments  added,  making  a  Housing 
and  Planning  Act,  covering  30  closely 
printed  pages  and  seemingly  of  com- 
prehensive powers  and  covering  every 
possible  detail.'  By  the  act  of  1899, 
local  authorities  were  authorized  to  ad- 
vance money  to  occupiers  to  buy  the 
houses  in  which  they  lived. 

In  1907-1908  there  was  passed  a 
Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act, 
aiming  to  increase  the  number  of  small 
farmers,  and  providing  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  (by  compulsion,  if  neces- 
sary) by  County  Councils,  to  be  relet 
or  sold  by  them  in  lots  of  from  one  to 
50  acres. 

In  brief,  under  these  various  acts, 
local  authorities  are  given  ample  power 
to  insist  upon  sanitary  conditions  and  to 
stop  overcrowding  in  houses;  to  prevent 
one  building  from  obstructing  the  light 
and  ventilation  of  another;  to  acquire 
unhealthful  dwellings  or  districts,  and 
demolish  and  reconstruct,  or  grant  the 
land  to  private  persons  or  , associations 
for  reconstruction ;  to  acquire  land, 
within  or  without  their  own  jurisdiction, 
by  agreement  or  compulsion  and  erect 
workingmen's  dwellings  or  permit  others 


to  do  so;  to  loan  money  to  associations 
building  such  dwellings  and  to  individ- 
uals buying  such  a  building  with  the 
intention  of  occupying  it.  For  these 
purposes  municipalities  may  borrow 
from  the  government  or  in  open  market 
and  both  methods  of  obtaining  funds  are 
used,  the  second  more  largely  than  the 
first.  Private  associations  are  also  en- 
couraged, incorporated,  and  aided  by 
government  loans  in  thus  multiplying 
healthful  homes  for  the  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  general  laws,  acts  have  been 
passed  giving  various  municipalities 
power  to  undertake  specified  local  im- 
provement schemes. 

In  1885  a  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  re- 
ported that  fair  progress  had  been  made 
in  matters  affecting  the  sanitary  and 
structural  supervision  of  individual 
streets  and  houses,  but  that  little  had 
been  done  in  the  demolition  of  houses 
unfit  for  habitation  or  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  unsanitary  areas  or  in  new 
construction.  The  evils  resulting  from 
overcrowding  were  but  little  mitigated, 
as  the  existing  laws  had  not  been  put 
into  force.^  Up  to  1884  Liverpool  was 
the  only  local  authority  that  had  bor- 
rowed under  the  Act  of  1866.  Private 
associations,  however,  encouraged  by  the 
statutory  recognition  of  1855  and  by 
government  loans  after  1866,  were  active 
in  efforts  to  furnish  better  homes  for 
the  laborers. 

Owing  to  apathy  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities,  combined  with  a  multiplicity 
of  obstacles  arising  from  provisions  in 
the  various  acts,  the  complexities  of 
dealing  with  land-owner,  house-owner, 
lessees,  and  sub-lessees,  frequent  deter- 
mined opposition  by  owners  and  tenants, 
and  the  enormous  cost,  enhanced  by  ex- 
cessive valuations  of  land,  progress  in 
this  field  of  activity  has  been  somewhat 
hindered.  In  20  years  previous  to 
1905'  the  total  amount  borrowed  for 
improvements  in  dwellings  by  municipal 


1  30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  28. 

2  37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  59. 
'  42  and  43  Vict.,  c.  77. 
«  45  and  46  Vict.,  c.  50. 


5  53  and  54  Vict.,  c.  16. 

8  Edward  VII,  c.  44. 

'  E.  R.  Dewgnup,  The  Housing  Problem  in  England. 

8  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Up-to-Date,  p.  20. 
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authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  out- 
side of  London,  amounted  to  $22,622,145, 
about  one-half  of  which  was  expended 
in  the  iDurchase  of  property  in  the  slums 
and  the  balance  was  paid  out  for  new 
construction. 

Up  to  March  31,  1906,  the  difEerent 
local  authorities  of  London,  acting  under 
various  provisions  of  law,  had  provided 
homes  for  33,847  persons,  at  a  cost  for 
buildings  of  $7,753,659,  on  land  valued 
for  housing  purposes  at  $1,287,115.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  the  purchase 
price  of  this  land,  or  its  commercial 
value,  was  above  this  figure,  but  its 
value  for  housing  purposes  was  esti- 
mated at  the  above  figure.  In  addition 
to  the  above  there  were  at  that  date,  in 
course  of  erection  or  projected,  accom- 
modations for  68,306  persons.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  work  associations  and 
companies,  assisted  by  public  funds,  had 
housed  upwards  of  125,000  persons  in 
the  metropolis.* 

Outside  of  London,  from  1891  to  1904, 
loans  to  the  amount  of  $20,854,663  were 
sanctioned,  of  which  $10,513,022  was  for 
clearing  unhealthful  areas,  $507,995  for 
abolishing  unhealthful  dwellings,  and 
$8,331,010  for  new  construction.  Some 
other  work  was  done,  the  loans  for  which 
did  not  require  government  sanction." 
Private  associations  and  companies  have 
not  participated  in  this  work  to  any 
great  extent  except  in  London.' 

Through  co-operation  in  a  variety  of 
forms  provision  has  been  made  for  hous- 
ing a  large  number  of  people.  Thus, 
co-operative  societies  to  the  number  of 
413  have  built  46,707  houses  at  a  cost 
of  $12,668,329.  The  co-partnership 
housing  societies  have  built  400  houses; 
some  2,000  building  societies  have  made 
loans  to  the  amount  of  $321,156,000. 
Furthermore,  the  garden  city  movement 
and  model  villages  and  cottages  exhibi- 
tions have  served  to  awaken  interest 
and  to  suggest  important  lines  of  activ-  ■ 
ity. 

By  the  garden  city  movement  is  meant 


the  placing  of  factories,  workshops,. 
dwellings,  parks  and  open  spaces,, 
schools,  churches,  and  other  public  build-. 
ings,  after  careful  planning,  in  the  most 
convenient  positions  on  large  tracts  of 
land  secured  for  the  purpose.  The  plan 
provides  that  a  broad  belt  of  agricul- 
tural land  shall  surround  the  town  and 
a  fair-sized  garden  shall  be  set  aside 
with  each  dwelling  house.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  land  shall  be  held  in  fee- 
by  the  community  and  rented  and  that 
the  city  be  built  upon  modern,  scientific, 
hygienic,  and  artistic  principles.  The 
first  garden  city  was  registered  in  1903. 
Its  site  is  34  miles  from  London  (Letch- 
worth),  and  housing  reformers  every- 
where are  watching  with  interest  the 
progress   of  the   experiment. 

Among  a  number  of  model  villages,. 
Port  Sunlight,  Earswick,  Ealing,  and 
Bourneville  are,  perhaps,  the  most  not- 
able. As  illustrative  of  the  excep- 
tionally good  health  conditions  in  these 
villages  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Bourne- 
ville, for  example,  the  average  death 
rate  for  the  four  years  ending  in  1905 
was  7.3  per  1,000  as  against  15.7  per 
1,000  for  England  and  Wales  as  a 
whole,  while  the  infant  mortality  during 
the  same  period  was  72.5  per  1,000 
born,  as  compared  with  134.7  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  erection  of  good  cottages  at  low 
cost  has  been  a  matter  of  careful  study 
and  has  been  stimulated  by  the  offer  of 
prizes  and  exhibitions  at  Letehworth, 
Sheffield,  and  other  places. 

Some  losses  have  been  met  with  in 
these  efforts  to  better  .housing  condi- 
tions.* One  practice  is  to  "  write  down  "' 
the  valuation  of  a  site  purchased.  Thus, 
the  London  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  sold  to  private  companies  land 
that  cost  nearly  $9,732,000  for  about 
one-fifth  of  that  sum,"  that  being  the- 
amount  it  was  deemed  to  be  worth  for 
housing  purposes.  On  these  sites  the 
purchasers  were,  of  course,  required  to 
build  workmen's   homes.      The  cost  per 


1  E.  R.  Dewsnup,  The  Housing  Problem  in  England, 

pp.  164-165. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  170. 

[10] 


'  Ibid.,  p.  188. 

*  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Up-to-Date,  p.  11-3. 

5  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Hand  Book,  p.  79. 
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acre  for  building  sites  has  aver 
$155,712.^  The  average  net  return  on 
municipal  dwellings  is  given  as  3.8  per 
cent  in  urban  districts,  2.9  per  cent  in 
rural  districts,  and  2.4  per  cent  in  Lon- 
don. These  returns  would  be  much  lower 
but  for  the  practice  of  "  writing  down  " 
valuations.^ 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  rent  build- 
ings provided  either  by  public  or  private 
enterprise  at  a  cost  to  the  tenant  that 
would  appear  to  average  about  the  same 
as  that  which  would  be  paid  for  inferior, 
unhealthful  accommodations.  The  aver- 
age rent  of  London  County  Council 
dwellings  is  2s.  6d.  ($0.60)  a  room  a 
week,  while  the  average  for  new  accom- 
modations by  private  agencies  is  2s.  4d. 
($0.56),  but  the  former  are  said  to  be 
more  centrally  located.  Constant  effort 
is  made  to  lower  the  cost  in  order  to 
lower  the  rent.  In  some  instances  tene- 
ments intended  for  the  very  poor  are 
rented  at  prices  too  low  to  insure  any 
return  on  the  capital. 

Prior  to  1906  the  total  loans  made 
to  working  people  directly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  them  to  acquire  their 
homes,  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Ac- 
quisition Act  of  1899,  was  $368,199.  By 
this  act  local  authorities  were  authorized 
to  loan  to  a  householder  or  to  a  pro- 
spective householder  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
dwelling  occupied  by  him  to  aid  him  in 
its  purchase. 

The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Act,  which  went  into  effect  in  1908,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  particularly  popular, 
as  under  its  provisions  applications  for 
167,000  acres  had  been  made  in  April 
of  that  year.^  An  "  allotment "  under 
the  act  may  not  contain  more  than  five 
acres  and  a  "  small  holding "  shall  not 
contain  more  than  50  acres.  Either 
may  be  supplied  by  the  parish  or  other 
local   council  or  by  the   County   Coun- 


cil. The  purpose  of  the  allotment  is 
to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  or  the  town  artisan. 
The  parish  council  has  full  authority  to 
acquire  and  allot  land  taken  for  this 
purpose.  The  "  holding  "  is  intended  to 
provide  support  for  the  tenant  and  his 
family  and  the  land  alloted  shall  be 
rented,  not  sold.  If  a  council  shall  fail 
to  enforce  the  law  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture may  act  and  force  the  council  to 
pay  the  costs.  In  June,  1911,  there  were 
162  Small  Holding  and  Allotment  Soci- 
eties, showing  a  marked  growth  of  the 
movement.* 

In  England,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  some 
opposition  to  the  public  provision  of 
tenements  and  houses  for  the  workers, 
it  being  contended  that  it  is  unfair  to 
those  not  occupying  the  improved  ac- 
commodations in  that  the  purchase  of 
large  tracts  by  the  government  tends 
to  raise  land  values  and  so  increase 
rents,  and  also  permits  those  in  munici- 
pal buildings,  whose  rent  has  been 
cheapened,  to  underbid  in  the  labor 
market  and  so  lower  wages.  Many  in- 
sist that  a  sufficient  tax  on  land  would 
make  holders  eager  to  improve  their 
property  or  to  sell  it  to  those  who  would 
improve  it,  thereby  rendering  municipal 
interference  unnecessary  except  in  the 
enforcement  of  stringent  sanitary  laws. 

Whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for 
opposition  to  the  movement,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  "  municipalities  up  and 
down  the  country  have  more  and  more 
freely  availed  themselves  of  the  powers 
embodied  "  in  the  various  housing  acts.* 
Some  recent  projects  are  extensive  in 
scope,  the  "Wood  Green  and  Tottenham 
scheme  of  the  London  County  Council 
proposing  to  house  42,500  persons  in 
5,779  cottages  on  225  acres.  "  It  is 
only  right  to  say  that  the  steady  cam- 
paign against  bad  and  insufficient 
housing  accommodation  is  beginning  to 


'  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Hand  Book,  p.  46. 
2  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Up-to-Date,  pp.  61-63,  73-74. 

'  C.  R.  Fay,  Small  Holdings  and  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  England,  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
May,  1910,  p.  499. 

■•  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  June,  1911,  p,  224. 
*  E.  R.  Dewsnup,  The  Housing  Problem  in  England,  p.  161. 
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rid  the  community  of  the  worst  evils  of 
the  house  famine  and  the  slum."  ^  Sta- 
tistics show  a  remarkable  decrease  in 
crime,  in  disease,  in  the  death  rate,  and 
in  infant  mortality  wherever  efforts 
have  been  made  for  better  housing." 

It  is  remarkably  true  that  instead  of 
discouraging  private  enterprise  an  an- 
nounced plan  to  build  municipal  dwell- 
ings seems  at  once  to  encourage  private 
individuals  and  companies  to  provide 
better  accommodations  for  tenants.  In 
fact  the  best  housing  enterprises  by  pri- 
vate or  co-operative  effort  are  in  or 
near  towns  that  have  been  pioneers  in 
building  municipal  dwellings.^ 

Yet  the  housing  problem  in  Great 
Britain  is  by  no  means  solved.     "  Be- 


tween 1891  and  1901  no  less  than 
500,654  persons  migrated  from  rural 
districts  to  urban  districts,  where  we 
find  507,763  persons  living  in  251,667 
one-room  dwellings  in  addition  to  2,- 
158,644  persons  living  in  658,203  dwell- 
ings of  only  two  rooms."  *  The  British 
census  of  1901  showed  8.2  per  cent  of 
the  population  living  in  overcrowded 
dwellings,  while  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
population  lived  in  rural  districts,  and 
even  the  rural  dwellings  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  W.  W.  Crotch  in  "  Household 
Words,"  January,  1902 :  "  You  may 
turn  to  county  after  county,  and  traverse 
whole  country  sides,  and  you  will  find 
no  cottage  with  a  watertight  roof  avail- 
able for  habitation."  ^ 


B.     Irelajstd. 


For  a  long  period  of  years  prior  to 
1870  the  land  system  in  Ireland  had 
led  to  repeated  outrages  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords  to  the  great  distress  of 
the  tenantry.  Beginning  as  early  as 
1844  when  a  Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, endeavor  has  been  made  to 
effect  a  reform  in  the  Irish  land  sys- 
tem, and  numerous  acts  have  since  been 
passed  with  this  end  in  view.  These 
Irish  Land  Acts  are  of  two  classes  — 
the  Fair  Rents  Act  and  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Acts. 

The  "Fair  Rents  Act,"  Gladstone's 
act  of  1881,  was  designed  to  give  to  the 
Irish  tenant  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair 
rental  and  a  right  to  sell  his  interest  in 
his  holding,  subject  to  the  landlord's 
right  of  pre-emption.  Under  this  act, 
as  since  amended,  the  rent  is  fixed  by 
the  Land  Commission  for  a  term  of  15 
years,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  each 
term,  a  new  rent  may  be  fixed  by  the 
court  for  another  term.  Up  to  March 
31st,  1910,  448,481  applications  and 
consents   to   fix   fair   rents    for   a   first 


statutory  term  were  disposed  of  and 
157,589  for  a  second  statutory  term." 

The  Land  Purchase  Acts  ^  authorized 
and  i^rovided  for  advances  of  public 
money  to  enable  tenants  to  become  pro- 
prietors of  their  holdings.  The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  more  important 
acts  of  this  character  may  be  described 
briefly. 

The  first  of  these  Acts  was  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  1869,  which  empowered  the 
church  Temporalities  Commissioners  to 
sell  to  tenants  church  lands  occupied  by 
them  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  1870  Gladstone  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  land 
code.  This  act  provided  in  the  "  Bright 
Clauses  "  that  landlords  and  tenants  of 
agricultural  or  pastoral  holdings  could 
arrange  for  the  sale  of  their  holdings 
through  the  Landed  Estates  Courts,  and 
that  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  price 
agreed  upon  could  be  advanced  by  the 
Board   of   Works,   to   be   repaid   in   35 


1  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Up-to-Date,  p.  1,  '  3  jhid.,  p.  11. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  115.  •  ♦  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

5  Gilberti  Slater,  Rural  Housing,  The  Contemporary  Review,  September,  1902,  p.  401. 

'  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1911,  p.  64. 

'  The  brief  description  here  g'ven  of  the  principal  acts  of  this  character  consists  virtually  of  a  series  of  ab- 
stracts from  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1911,  entitled:  "  Short  Sketch  of  Irish  Land  Acts:  Their  History  and  Develop- 
ment," by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Bailey,  C.B.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Estates  Commissioners. 
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years  by  an  annuity,  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  loan. 

Under  the  Gladstone  act  of  1881  the 
Land  Commission  was  empowered  to 
make  advances  to  tenants  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  holdings  and  was  enabled 
to  purchase  estates  for  re-sale  to  the 
tenants.  The  limit  of  the  advance  was 
extended  from  two-thirds  of  the  pur- 
chase money  (as  in  the  act  of  1870) 
to  three-fourths. 

The  Purchase  of  Land  Act,  1885 
(Ashbourne  Act),  authorized  an  ad- 
vance of  $24,330,000  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission to  purchase  estates  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  for  the  purpose 
of  re-selling  them  to  the  tenants.  The 
Land  Commission  was  empowered  to 
advance  the  entire  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase money  subject  to  the  retention  of 
one-fifth  by  way  of  guarantee  deposit 
for  a  period  of  about  IT^^  years,  by 
which  time  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
capital  advanced  would  be  repaid  by  a 
sinking  fund.  The  advances  made 
under  this  act  were  to  be  repaid  by 
annual  instalments  (which  included  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund),  extending 
over  a  period  of  49  years.  In  1888  an 
additional  sum  of  $24,330,000  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Land  Commission  for  the 
purposes  of  land  purchase. 

As  the  funds  advanced  to  the  Land 
Commissioners  for  purchase  of  land 
soon  became  exhausted  a  new  system 
was  introduced  by  the  Purchase  of 
Land  Act,  1891  (Balfour  Act),  under 
which  the  landlord  or  vendor  was  paid 
in  a  specially  guaranteed  Land  Stock 
(exchangeable  for  Consols  at  the  option 
of  the  vendor),  equal  in  nominal 
amount  to  the  purchase  money.  A  fur- 
ther act  of  1896  provided  that  the  Land 
Commission  might  dispense  with  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  guaranteed 
deposit  required  under  the  Act  of  1885 
if  the  security  for  the  repayment  of 
the  advance  was  considered  to  be  suffi- 
I    eient  without  it. 

The   Irish   Land   Act,    1903    (Wynd- 

1    ham  Act),  created  a  new  body  known 

as  the  Estates  Commissioners,  included 


in  the  Land  Commission,  to  administer 
land  purchase  in  Ireland.  Sales  under 
previous  Purchase  Acts  were  carried 
out  by  holdings.  A  landlord  might 
agree  with  one  or  more  of  his  tenants 
to  sell  them  their  farms,  and  if  the 
Land  Commission,  after  examination, 
found  that  the  particular  holding  was 
security  for  the  advance  asked  for  by 
the  tenant  to  buy  out  the  landlord,  such 
advance  was  made  irrespective  of  any 
other  sales  on  the  estate.  The  Act  of 
1903  introduced  the  system  of  sales  by 
"  Estates."  A  landlord,  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  act,  is  obliged  to  sell  his 
entire  estate,  or  such  portion  of  it  as 
the  Land  Commission  considered  fit  to 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  estate  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

The  Evicted  Tenants  Act,  1907,  au- 
thorized the  Estates  Commissioners  to 
acquire  untenanted  land  compulsorily 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  holdings 
for  tenants  who  had  been  or  whose  pred- 
ecessors had  been  evicted  from  their 
holdings  since  1878,  and  who  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Commissioners  before  May 
1,  1907. 

The  Irish  Land  Act,  1909,  made  fur- 
ther provision  for  advances  to  enable 
tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings  and 
for  an  extension  of  the  system  so  as  to 
better  provide  for  needs  of  tenants  in 
congested  districts. 

The  number  of  tenant  purchasers 
under  the  several  land  purchase  acts 
from  1869  to  May  20,  1911  (including 
certain  acts  other  than  those  above  de- 
scribed), was  198,842,  representing  ad- 
vances made  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  $331,375,236  and  area  purchased  of 
somewhat  over  6,000,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  fair  rent  and  land 
purchase  acts  above  described  there  are 
two  other  classes  of  acts  which  should 
be  considered  in  this  connection.  These 
are  the  statutes  dealing  with  Conges- 
tion and  the  Labourers'  Acts. 

Statutes  dealing  with  Congestion}  — 
These  statutes  affect  tenants  of  uneco- 
nomic agricultural  holdings  principally 
on    the    western    seaboard    of    Ireland. 


1  See  footnote  7  at  bottom  of  page  12. 
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Under  the  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland) 
Act,  1891,  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  was  established  and  empowered 
to  aid  migration  and  emigration  within 
a  Congested  District,  to  sell  suitable 
seed  potatoes  and  seed  oats  to  occu- 
piers, to  aid  and  develop  agriculture, 
forestry,  Aveaving,  spinning,  fishing, 
and  any  other  suitable  industries. 
Under  this  and  later  acts  the  Board 
was  authorized  to  acquire  land  and  to 
hold  it  as  landlords  for  the  State  for 
the  enlargement  of  holdings  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts. 

The  Labourers'  Acts.  —  This  group 
of  acts,  passed  from  1883  to  1906,  em- 
powered the  Rural  District  Councils 
(the  latter  established  in  1898)  to  ob- 
tain loans  to  provide  suitable  dwellings 
and  allotments  of  land  for  agricultural 
laborers.  The  loans  may  be  apj^lied, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  ■  acquire  land 
either  for  new  cottages  and  allotments 
or  for  additional  allotments,  to  acquire 
existing  houses,  to  erect  new  houses, 
and  to  provide  for  the  legal,  engineer- 
ing, and  incidental  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  these  purposes.  The  term 
''  agricultural  labourer "  is  denned  in 
the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1903  as  "  any 
person  (other  than  a  domestic  or  me- 
nial servant)  working  for  hire  in  a  rural 
district  whose  average  wages  in  the 
year  preceding  the  lodgment  of  any 
representation  under  the  Labourers' 
Acts  affecting  him  do  not  exceed  2s.  6d. 
($0.59)  a  day,  and  who  is  not  in  occu- 
pation of  land  exceeding  one  Cjuarter  of 
an  acre."  The  amount  of  land  which 
may  be  given  to  a  laborer  under  the 
Labourers'  Acts  cannot  exceed  one 
statute  acre. 

The  Rural  District  Council  can  ac- 
quire compulsorily  or  by  agreement  the 
land  from  the  owner,  either  by  purchase 
of  the  fee  simple  or  on  a  lease  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  99  years.  If  the 
lands  are  acquired  in  fee  compulsorily, 
the  sums  paid  to  the  owner  and  occupy- 
ing  tenant    are    fixed    by   an    arbitrator 


appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board;  if  the  lands  are  acquired  eom- 
IDulsorily  for  a  term  of  years,  the  rents 
to  be  paid  are  fixed  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission. 

The  Act  of  1906  enabled  the  Rural 
Districts  Councils  to  obtain  advances  of 
$20,680,500  from  the  Land  Commission 
out  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Fund 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Labourers'  Acts. 

Under  the  Acts  of  1883  to  1896  the 
number  of  cottages  built  was  22,588, 
and  loans  were  sanctioned  to  the  amount 
of  $17,517,600,  while  under  the  Act  of 
1906,  11,772  additional  cottages  have 
been  built,  5,172  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, others  have  been  sanctioned 
or  are  awaiting  sanction,  and  loans  are 
sanctioned  amounting  almost  to  the 
$20,680,500  provided  in  the  act.  A 
further  appropriation  of  $4,866,000  for 
the  purpose  was  made  in  1910. 

Local  authorities  have  also  contrib- 
uted large  sums  toward  housing  opera- 
tions besides  the  expense  of  repairs  and 
management.  In  various  contributions 
it  is  estimated  that  the  local  taxpayers 
pay  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rent  of 
the  cottages  erected  under  the  Labour- 
ers' Acts.  The  passage  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  for  Ireland  in  1898 
threw  on  the  occupiers  as  distinct  from 
the  landlords  the  providing  for  local 
taxation. 

The  average  rental  of  a  good  house 
and  acre  of  land  (including  taxes)  is 
26  cents  a  week  as  compared'  with  24 
or  30  cents  formerly  paid  for  unsani- 
tary cottages  Avith  little-  or  no  land. 
The  size  of  the  garden  that  may  be  ac- 
quired with  each  cottage  was  enlarged 
in  1892  from  one-half  to  one  acre.  The 
cost  per  acre  is  estimated  to  average 
$170.31  to  $194.64,  and  the  cost  of  the 
cottage,  $681.24.  Sentiment  and  prac- 
tice seem  to  be  against  selling  these 
cottages,  but  a'  laborer  who  has  occu- 
pied one  for  five  years,  and  has  paid  his 
rent  punctually,  may  secure  an  advance 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  small  hold- 
ing  of  five,   10,   or  15   acres,   for  sale 
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nearby,  provided  he  removes  from  the 
cottage.  During"  the  years  from  1900 
to  1906  wages  for  agricultural  laborers 
increased  from  $2.44  to   $2.58,   or  SYz 


per  cent.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  laborer  is  more  independent 
when  not  living  in  a  "  tied  cottage."  ^ 


C.    Scotland. 


The  British  Acts  relative  to  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes  are  in  certain  respects 
applicable  in  Scotland,  and  under  the 
authority  of  these  and  certain  special 
acts  a  number  of  cities  have  built  lodg- 
ing houses  and  tenements.  Thus  Glas- 
gow acquired  88  acres  having  a  popula- 
tion of  51,000  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
Thirty   new   streets   were   laid   out   and 


26  were  widened  and  dwellings  were 
erected  on  the  sites  thus  provided.  In 
all  about  $11,678,400  was  spent  in  im- 
provements of  this  character.  Aber- 
deen, Greenock,  Leith,  Paisley,  Perth, 
and  Peterhead  have  built  lodging-houses 
and  tenements  and  Edinburgh  also  has 
spent  large  amoimts  in  clearing  slums 
and  building  blocks  of  dwellings  and 
small  detached  houses. 


1  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Up-To-Date,  pp.  139-140. 
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2.     CONTINENTAL  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE. 
A.    Germany. 


The  ownership  of  land  by  German 
municipalities  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  practice  of  cities  and  towns  the 
world  over.  To  possess  much  land,  to 
buy  more,  and  to  hold  fast  what  has 
been  acquired,  seems  to  appeal  to  Ger- 
man civic  foresight,  thrift,  and  shrewd- 
ness. The  policy  seems  to  be  growing  in 
popularity.  Goethe  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"A  town  is  prosperous  through  the  land 
which  it  possesses  more  than  through 
any  other  consideration.  The  best  token 
of  a  good  administration  is  that  a  town 
is  going  on  buying  land."  ^  The  holding 
of  land  is  considered  so  necessary  to  the 
municipal  welfare  that,  in  1902,  the 
Prussian  government  issued  directions 
to  the  12  provinces  of  the  kingdom  that 
they  should  use  all  their  influence  to 
induce  all  Prussian  towns  to  buy  as 
much  land  as  they  could  obtain  and  to 
hold  fast  all  they  had  or  should  ac- 
quire. Frankfort  owns  10  per  cent  of 
its  area  and  8,000  acres  on  the  outskirts ; 
Cologne  owns  2,780  acres,  one-tenth  of 
its  area;  Diisseldorf  owns  67,000  acres, 
and  makes  a  profit  of  $87,588  a  year; 
Mannheim  spends  at  least  $40,000  a  year 
for  land.^  A  list  of  31  German  cities, 
December  25,  1902,  shows  holdings  of 
land  varying  from  10  to  365  square 
yards  per  inhabitant.  This  land  is  sold 
or  let  on  long-term  leases.'  In  1900,  12 
German  cities  owned  36,184  acres  in 
and  near  their  boundaries. 

The  most  painstaking  efforts  are  made 
to  help  building  societies  and  building 
unions  to  obtain  capital  to  prosecute 
their  work,  large  funds  being  loaned  by 
the  empire,  the  States,  and  insurance 
and  savings  institutions  at  from  3  to  41/2 
per  cent.  In  1907  the  sums  so  loaned 
amounted  to  over  $48,660,000.'  It  is 
within  the  power  of  local  authorities 
also  to  make  loans  and  to  make  certain 
exemptions  from  regulations  and  from 


taxation  and  other  charges.  In  1903,  in 
the  province  of  Rhineland,  57  munici- 
palities had  advanced  money  or  stood 
security  for  the  construction  of  work- 
men's houses.  The  same  policy  is  fol- 
lowed in  Hessen,  Saxony,  Baden,  and 
other  States.  In  several  instances  the 
empire  has  bought  land  and  leased  it 
for  a  long  term  of  years  to  building  so- 
cieties and  then  made  loans  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  building.  Laws  for  expro- 
priation and  redistribution  of  lands  also 
aid  in  multiplying  the  number  of  small 
dwellings.  At  the  same  time  the  local 
authorities  prescribe  regulations  as  to 
streets,  sites,  height,  and  building  de- 
tails. 

Many  German  cities  have  careful,  com- 
prehensive street  and  building  plans  of 
surrounding  lands,  made  long  in  advance 
of  the  demand  for  residence  purposes. 
In  some  of  the  cities  adherence  to  these 
plans  is  compulsory  on  all  persons  build- 
ing. The  plan  for  Mannheim  provides 
for  railways  for  goods  and  passengers,, 
and  most  plans  allow  open  spaces,  parks, 
and  sites  for  public  buildings. 

Another  efficient  help  toward  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  healthful,  low-priced 
dwellings  is  the  authority  granted  to  the 
councils  to  place  extra  taxation  on  va-  , 
cant  lands  and  to  tax  the  "  increase  of 
value."  This  policy  was  strongly  recom- 
mended for  adoption  by  town  (Councils  by 
the    Prussian    Minister    of    Finance   in 

1899,  and  many  cities  -are  employing 
this  means  of  raising  public  revenue, 
thus  discouraging  land  speculation  and 
easing  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  poor. 
The  tax  on  "  increase  of  value  "  varies 
from  8  to  10  per  cent  and  is  growing^ 
in  popularity. 

By  the  laws  of  1895,  1898,  1899,  and 

1900,  it  became  the  recognized  function 
of-  the  general  government  to  improve 
the  housing  conditions  of  its  workmen 


1  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Up-to-Date,  p.  19i. 

2  T.  C.  Horsfall,  The  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  and  Surroundings  of  the  People,  p.  25. 

3  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Up-to-Date,  p.  209. 
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and  officials.  Under  these  laws  the  gov- 
ernment is  building  small  dwellings 
where  needed,  and  up  to  1905  Prussia 
had  provided  1,264  houses  with  8,175 
such  dwellings,  and  with  loans  had  aided 
building  societies  to  construct  1,179 
houses.^  Government  funds  are  loaned 
to  building  societies  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  many  towns,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  government, 
have  built  small,  wholesome  dwellings 
for  their  workmen  and  officials  who  re- 
ceive only  small  salaries." 

To  stimulate  the  building  of  work- 
men's dwellings  Frankfort  has  rented 
land  to  societies  and  individuals  and  has 
loaned  as  high  as  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
of  construction.* 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  insists  by 
law  (1902)  that  its  towns  shall  see  that 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  dwellings 
for  working  people.  Through  the  na- 
tional credit-bund  they  can,  if  building 
themselves,  receive  the  full  cost  of  land 
and  building  or  make  loans  to  building 
societies  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  dwellings.  Towns  that 
neglect  to  see  that  there  are  plenty  of 
suitable  houses  can  be  compelled  to  bor- 
row and  build.* 

In  1900  Diisseldorf  instituted  a  de- 
partment to  loan  money  on  land,  and 
granted  $243,300  for  a  reserve,  and  re- 
solved to  borrow  $4,866,000  at  4  per 
cent  to  promote  the  building  of  dwelling 
houses.  At  the  same  time  it  also  in- 
stituted a  land  purchase  department  with 
a  loan  of  $1,216,500  as  working  capital, 
and  also  proceeded  to  purchase  houses 
directly.  Eight  hundred  applications 
were  received  for  141  dwellings  com- 
pleted in  1901. 

The  city  of  Ulm  builds  houses  di- 
rectly, and  rents  or  sells,  and  also  aids 
private  enterprise  in  the  -work.  To 
most  municipal  houses  gardens  are  at- 
tached, which  are  cultivated  with  great 
diligence  and  are  very  productive. 


Near  Dresden  the  impei'ial  govern- 
ment in  1909  bought  for  $58,392  two 
acres  of  land  and  rented  it  for  a  long- 
term  to  a  building  association.  The  min- 
istry of  the  interior  loaned  $48,660 
and  the  National  Insurance  institution 
$243,300  for  building  purposes.  The 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  by  a  law 
of  1906,  allows  savings  banks  to  use 
part  of  their  funds  in  loans  to  munici- 
palities and  various  organizations  and 
societies  for  the  purjoose  of  building  low- 
priced  dwellings.  Municipalities  are 
also  permitted  to  accept  gifts  and 
legacies  that  are  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  waj'S  similar  to  the  foregoing  the 
empire,  the  national  governments,  and 
the  local  authorities  of  Germany  have 
each  taken  an  active  part,  both  directly 
and  through  stimulating  and  assisting 
private  enterprise,  in  the  creation  of 
better  home  conditions  for  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  good  accomplished  is 
surprising. 

Dr.  Suedekum,  member  of  the  Reich- 
stag, is  quoted  as  follows:  Of  $238,- 
000,000  gathered  by  the  German  work- 
men's insurance  system,  $156,604,000 
are  out  on  loans  on  workmen's  homes. 
Up  to  1909,  $24,752,000  had  been 
granted  by  the  imperial  treasury,  the 
major  portion  of  which  had  been  ex- 
pended directly  by  the  government 
through  its  departments  and  the  bal- 
ance loaned  to  societies. 

These  efforts  to  provide  healthful 
homes  for  the  workers  have  been  a  fac- 
tor in  the  reduction  of  the  death  rate 
in  Germany  from  29  a  thousand  in  1871 
to  19  a  thousand  in  1908.'  And  yet 
the  supply  has  by  no  means  met  the 
need.  In  1900  Frankfort  was  said  to 
have  3,700  new  dwellings  a  year  less 
than  were  actually  needed.  In  Ham- 
burg the  increase  of  earnings  caused  by 
great  industrial  prosperity  is  swallowed 
i  up    in     increased    rents.*      In    Berlin, 


1  Annuaire  de  Legislation  EtrangSre,  p.  129. 

2  Horsfall,  The  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  and  Surroundings  of  the  People,  p.  38. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  26.  5  Literary  Digest,  September  3,  1910. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  48.  6  Horsfall,  The  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  and  Surroundings  of  the  People,  p.  126. 
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notwithstanding  the  strict  sanitary  regn- 
lations,  the  exertions  of  the  city  authori- 
ties, the  encouragement  of  the  Prussian 
government,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Imperial  government,  and  the  model 
tenements   built    by    private    enterprise 


stimulated  by  government  loans  and 
favors,  there  are  still  90,000  persons 
living  underground  in  cellar  tenements 
and  thousands  more  in  old,  overcrowded 
buildings  behind  the  beautiful  dwellings 
that  front  the  streets.^ 


B.    France. 


In  1906  a  law  was  enacted  "  modify- 
ing and  completing "  one  of  1894, 
providing  for  the  establishing  of  com- 
mittees in  each  de^Dartment  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  construction  of  healthful, 
low-priced  dwellings  by  societies  or  in- 
dividuals to  be  sold  or  rented  to  per- 
sons of  moderate  means,  whether  such 
dwellings  were  built  as  an  investment 
of  capital  or  by  wage-earners  for  use 
by  themselves.  The  law  prescribes  in 
detail  requirements  in  matters  of  con- 
struction and  authorizes  the  national 
government,  the  department,  or  the 
commune  to  contribute  toward  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  such  societies  and 
to  give  aid  toward  the  clearance  of 
necessary  land.  Various  philanthropic 
institutions  are  named  which  may  en- 
gage directly  in  the  building  of  such 
houses  or  which  may  invest  their  funds 
by  direct  loan  or  in  the  purchase  of 
shares  in  the  societies  doing  the  work. 
Departments  and  communes  may  also 
loan  to  such  enterprises.     Certain  insur- 


ance institutions  are  allowed  to  insure 
the  lives  of  buyers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mortgagee. 

In  May,  1911,  307  societies  were 
operating  under  this  law,  with  a  capital 
of  $6,562,000,  buildings  of  a  value  of 
$7,141,000. 

Departments,  communes,  and  benevo- 
lent associations  appear  to  .  be  making 
but  scant  use  of  their  powers  under  the 
law,  but  outside  this  law  societies  with 
a  capital  of  $3,734,550  are  working. 

In  Paris  several  benevolent  associa- 
tions have  built  blocks  intended  solely 
for  tenants  with  xety  large  families, 
rentals  for  which  range  from  $20  to  $80 
a  year." 

A  law  of  1908  extends  the  advantages 
of  the  law  of  1906,  with  the  exception 
of  exemption  from  land  tax,  to  gardens  - 
or  fields  not  exceeding  one  hectare  (2.47 
acres).  In  1910  was  passed  a  law  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  small  rural  properties  through 
lona:-term   individual   loans. 


C.    Belgium. 


The  communal  administrations  must 
look  after  health  and  housing  matters. 
They  are  assisted  by  the  medical  com- 
missions, committees  of  public  health, 
and  committees  of  patronage  who  supply 
information  and  advice.  They  make  the 
sanitary  regulations  and  may  construct 
dwellings.  They  become  land  owners 
only  by  dispossession  for  public  pur- 
poses and  sell  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  burgomaster  in  towns  of  over 
2,000  inhabitants  may  prohibit  the  oc- 
cupation of  houses  in  a  bad  condition. 
Upon  demand  of  the  municipal  council 


the  government  may  authorize"  the  pur- 
chase of  an  old  quarter  or  construct  a 
new  one.  The  Belgian.  Savings  Bank 
loans  10  per  cent  of  its  funds  to  stock 
companies  and  co-operative  societies 
which  provide  workmen's  dwellings. 
Applications  for  loans  are  made  through 
"  committees  of  patronage,"  instituted 
under  the  law  of  1889,  which  have 
no  executive  functions,  but  are  com- 
posed of  competent,  independent  citi- 
zens of  each  locality  charged  with  the 
duty  of  looking  after  housing  and  sani- 
tarv  matters. 


1  M.  C.  Jenison,  Tenements  in  Berlin,  Harper's  Magazine,  February,  1909,  vol. 

2  Review  of  Reviews,  March,  1910,  p.  312. 
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Co-operative  societies  may  borrow 
only  a  limited  amount,  proportioned  to 
the  amount  they  have  invested  in  real 
property  or  mortgage  thereon.  The 
stock  companies  may  borrow  one-half 
the  capital  subscribed  but  not  paid  up. 
Thus,  if  a  stock  company  has  a  capital 
of  $100,000  subscribed,  of  which  only 
$10,000  has  been  paid  in,  it  may  borrow 
$45,000,  making  an  immediate  working 
capital   of   $55,000. 

A  careful  worked-out  system  of  life 
insurance,  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home,  enables  laboring  men 
to  buy  with  safety  to  themselves  and 
their  creditors. 

Up  to  1907  the  savings  bank  loans 
for  the  erection  of  workmen's  dwellings 


under  the  above  regulations  amounted  to 
$110,782  to  municipalities,  $13,827,292 
to  societies,  and  $31,599  to  individuals. 
The  rate  of  interest  varies  from  3  to 
3.25  per  cent.  There  is  a  reduction  of 
one-half  in  taxation  on  working-class 
dwellings.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the 
dwellings  provided  by  the  different  so- 
cieties become  the  property  of  the 
workmen.^ 

It  is  possible  for  town  laborers  to 
live  in  remote  rural  districts  and  travel 
daily  to  and  from  their  work  on  cheap 
fares  and  weekly  tickets  issued  by  the 
government.  This  has  stopped  the  de- 
population of  rural  districts  and  in 
large  measure  prevented  congestion  in 
cities.^ 


D.    Italy. 


In  1849  exemption  for  10  years  from 
taxation  was  granted  to  encourage  the 
society  for  the  erection  of  workmen's 
dwellings  in  Florence.  In  1853  land 
was  donated  and  ten  years'  exemption 
from  taxation  was  given  by  Modena  to 
buildings  erected  for  homes  for  laborers. 
Parma,  by  law  of  1856,  admitted  with- 
out duty  building  materials  for  houses 
for  the  working  people  in  the  highest 
and  most  healthful  part  of  the  city;  and 
gave  the  land  and  exemption  from  taxes 
for  10  years.  In  1863  the  Philan- 
thropic Association  of  Naples,  for  the 
construction  of  healthful,  low-priced 
dwellings,  aided  by  the  King,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  city,  and  by  tax  exemp- 
tion, opened  a  number  of  streets  and 
built  many  houses  in  that  city.  Other 
municipalities  aided  in  efforts  to  prop- 
erly house  their  laboring  people. 

The  law  of  May  31,  1903,  provides 
for  government  loans  to  various  private 


societies  which  erect  workmen's  dwell- 
ings, and  prescribes  their  character, 
location,  and  terms  of  sale.  As  amended 
in  1908,  in  places  where  there  are  no 
societies  empowered  to  act  under  the  law, 
or  where  such  societies  are  inefficient, 
the  municipalities  are  authorized  to 
build  dwellings,  but  only  for  purposes 
of  renting  them.  Such  undertakings 
may  borrow  government  funds.  The 
State  contributes  toward  the  interest  on 
the  loans.  The  municipality  may  take 
land  by  eminent  domain  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  institutions  erecting  such 
buildings  are  subject  to  supervision  by 
national  commission.  Local  committees 
are  to  be  established  by  municipalities  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  building 
societies. 

Four  towns  —  Carrara,  Fermigano, 
Milano,  and  Parma  —  have  built  dwell- 
ings inider  the  law.® 


E.    Austria. 


In  order  to  encourage  building,  when 
the  fortifications  around  Vienna  were 
pulled  down  about  40  years  ago,  the 
houses  built  upon  the  surplus  land 
within  five  years  were   exempted   from 


taxation  for  30  years.     The  result  was 
to  reduce  overcrowding  in  Vienna. 

Laws  of  1892,  1902,  and  1903  provide 
for  tax  exemptions  for  24  years  to  aid 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  suitable  for 


1  W.  Thompson,  Housing  Up-to-Date,  p.  260. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  265. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  259. 
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workmen's  homes,  forbid  taking  sub- 
tenants and  bed-fellows,  provide  for 
light  and  air  and  the  maximum  number 
of  inhabitants,  fix  the  rent,  and  provide 
for  a  maximum  profit. 

Under  a  law  dated  December  22,  1910, 
a  special  fund  has  been  established  to 
improve  the  supply  of  dwellings  suitable 
for  people  of  small  means.  Exchequer 
grants  amounting  to  $5,070,372  are 
available  during  the  years  from  1911  to 
1921.  Local  authorities  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies,  charitable  endowments,  and 
societies  recognized  as  being  of  "  public 
utility "  are  to  be  assisted  in  obtaining 


credit  to  build  small  dwellings,  to  buy 
land  for  the  erection  of  such  dwellings, 
to  buy  houses  which  already  contain, 
or  can  be  altered  to  contain,  a  number 
of  small  dwellings,  and  to  pay  off 
mortgages  on  houses  of  this  kind  built 
before  the  passage  of  this  law.  The 
fund  will  guarantee  loans  contracted 
for  the  purposes  specified,  or  grant 
loans  itself,  to  the  amount  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  up  to 
an  aggregate  of  $40,387,800,  the  State 
assuming  contingent  liability.  Such 
have  the  status  of  trustee  securities.^ 


F.      HUNGAEY. 


In  order  to  provide  suitable  and  hy- 
gienic dwellings  for  agricultural  labor- 
ers, the  Minister  for  Agriculture  has 
included  in  the  budget  since  1901  an 
annual  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
The  annual  expenditure  from  1901  to 
1905  was  $12,090,  but  the  demand  for 
cottages  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  1906  the  annual  grant  was  increased 
to  $63,000.  As  this  amount  also  proved 
inadequate,  an  act  was  passed  in  1907 
providing  for  the  conversion  of  the 
sum  of  $63,000  from  capital  into  in- 
terest, thereby  making  it  possible  to 
build  about  1,500  cottages  annually. 
The  act  of  1907  provided  that  if  any 
local  authority  sells  real  estate  to  agri- 
cultural laborers  for  building  purposes, 
the  Minister  for  Agriculture  may  make 
at  State  cost  all  the  necessary  surveys, 
plans,  and  contracts.  The  interests  of 
the  laborers  are  also  safe-guarded  in 
other  ways.  The  estate  selected  for  cut- 
ting up  must  be  suitable  as  regards 
soil,  air,  and  drinking  water.  The  op- 
erations must  serve  the  public  interest 
and  have  no  speculative  tendency. 
The  conditions  of  the  sale  or  loan,  the 
terms  of  the  loan,  and  the  general  plan 
must  be  favorable  from  the  i^oint  of 
view  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  Dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  by  the  laborer  the 
property  cannot  be  taken  in   execution 


for  ordinary  debts,  nor  can  it  be  di- 
vided, encumbered,  or  alienated,  and 
comjDlete  exemption  from  taxation  is 
granted  for  20  years.  Preference  is 
given  to  applications  from  such  par- 
ishes and  local  authorities  as  make  a 
free  grant  of  land  on  which  to  build 
the  house,  or  of  ground  suitable  for 
gardens.  The  materials  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act  are  forwarded 
at  cost  price  on  all  railways  owned  or 
worked  by  the  government.  State  aid' 
is  granted  only  for  buildings  designed 
to  accommodate  one  family.  Each  cot- 
tage is  ei-ected  on  a  plot  of  1,000  to 
1,200  square  yards,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$155  to  $310.  Loans  to  laborers  for 
this  purpose  are  redeemed  by  them  by 
annual  payments  of  from  $12  to  $20, 
extending  over  20  or  30  years-.^  In  one 
year, .  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
10,943  cottages  were  built  for  agricul- 
tural laborers  in  various  parts  of  Hun- 
gary. 

Most  Hungarian  towns  hold,  as  mu- 
nicipal property,  the  surrounding  area, 
formerly  common  land  used  for  village 
pasturage  and  fuel  supply.  This  has 
practically  destroyed  land  siDeculation 
and  has  kept  down  the  cost  of  sites. 

A  law  of  July  20,  1908,  prescribes 
the  construction  in  Budapest  of  houses 
for  employees  of  the  State  and  private 
enterprises.    The  government  is  charged 


1  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  May,  1911,  p.  165. 
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with  the  construction  of  the  houses, 
and  a  credit  of  $2,436,000  is  opened 
for  its  use  under  the  law.  Building  was 
begun  in  1909,  and  up  to  May  1,  1911, 
240  houses  with  970  dwellings  had  been 
built,  and  for  the  years  1911  and  1912 
the  erection  of  422   others,  with   2,000 


dwellings,  had  been  planned.  The 
average  building  cost  of  a  two-room 
dwelling  was  $771,  and  the  average 
yearly  rental  was  $41.  The  cost  of 
building  a  dwelling  of  three  rooms  and 
kitchen  was  $1,015  and  the  rental  $67. 


G.    The  Netherlands. 


Municipalities  may  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  workmen's  dwellings  by  grants 
of  land  for  sites,  by  new  streets  and 
sewers,  and  by  loans  at  low  interest. 
They  may  borrow  funds  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  such  loans.  Houses 
unfit  for  habitation  may  be  taken  by 
compulsory  process  at  the  value  of  the 
materials  only.  They  may  prescribe 
plans  which  have  to  be  followed  in 
building.  Co-operative  and  other  build- 
ing associations  may  borrow  public 
funds  at  low  interest. 

The  public  health  act  of  1901  pro- 
vides for  a  general  sanitary  service 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 


The  housing  act  of  1902  requires  the 
local  authorities  to  regulate  the  build- 
ing, maintenance  and  use  of  dwellings; 
empowers  them  to  take  land  eompul- 
sorily  if  necessary;  and  authorizes  them 
to  build,  to  clear  slums,  and  to  make 
grants  and  loans  to  societies  and  com- 
panies whose  sole  function  is  to  im- 
prove the  dwelling  conditions  of  the 
people. 

Cities  and  communes  own  considerable 
quantities  of  land  and  are  buying  more. 
Amsterdam  in  1903  held  2,500  acres; 
Arnheim,  1,500;  Rotterdam,  1,250;  and 
The  Hague,  750. 


H.     Denmark. 


A  law  of  1904  provides  for  national 
loans  to  municipalities  and  districts,  and 
on  their  guarantee  to  private  associa- 
tions established  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  good  and  healthful  homes  for 
the  working  i^eople  either  within  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities.  A  sum  not 
exceeding  $80,400  annually  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  this  purpose. 

The  law   of  1899,  amended  1904,  to 

i   encourage  the  acquisition  of  small  rural 

holdings,  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of 

a   large    number    of    prosperous    small 

farms. 

Near  Copenhagen  tracts  of  land  are 
B   acquired   by   private    associations,   sub- 


divided and  cultivated  by  laboring  men 
working  in  the  city.  Health,  pleasure, 
and  profit  result.^ 

By  encouraging  a  system  of  small 
holdings  and  co-operation,  Denmark  has 
partly  changed  the  current  of  migration 
to  cities  back  to  the  country.  About 
five-sixths  of  her  territory  is  owned  by 
small  freeholders  and  peasants."  These 
have  formed  co-operative  societies  for 
the  collection,  sale,  and  exportation  of 
their  produce.  Numerous  "  People's 
high  schools  "  have  been  established  by 
the  aid  of  government  subsidies  where 
instruction  on  rural  life  and  occupation 
is  given. 


I.    Norway. 


The  Dwelling  Bank  of  Stavanger  was 
organized  in  1904  under  provisions  of 
a  law  passed  by  the  Storthing  June  9, 


1903,  with  capital  guaranteed  by  the 
city  council  to  loan  money  to  the  poorer 
people  for  the  building  of  homes.     In 


'  Morris  Loeb,  Charities  Review,  December,  1903,  p.  446.      -  W.  Thompson,  The  Housing  Hand  Book,  p.  185. 
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1910,  $115,776  had  been  advanced  on 
226  homes.  The  Storthing  in  April, 
1910,  granted  to  the  bank  a  loan  of 
$536,000  in  addition  to  other  smaller 
sums  previously  advanced.  This  en- 
tire amount  was  used  in  supplying  loans 
already  applied  for  and  the  Storthing 
was  asked  for  further  loans  to  meet 
new  applications. 

Consul  P.  Emerson  Taylor,  in  Daily 
Consular  Reports,  August  24,  1910, 
states  that  the  system  has  created  a 
wonderful  transformation  in  the  eco- 
nomic, sanitary,  and  social  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  there  being  a  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  renters  and 
an    increase    in    the    number    of    home 


owners.  The  loans  are  made  at  four 
per  cent  and  are  generally  on  second 
mortgage  on  properties  costing  not 
more  than  $1,340. 

The  law  authorizes  municipalities  and 
rural  districts  to  guarantee  funds  bor- 
rowed by  the  Dwelling  Bank  for  work- 
ingTuen's  homes,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment assists  by  liberal  loans.^  The 
bank  was  instituted  by  law  in  1903  and 
loans  for  the  acquisition  of  small  hold- 
ings up  to  $730  at  31/2  per  cent  and  to 
workers  to  acquire  their  own  homes  up 
to  $535  at  four  per  cent.  The  govern- 
ment's demands  for  the  guarantee  of 
the  commune,  as  well  as  mortgage  se- 
curity,  somewhat    hampers    operations. 


J.    Sweden. 


In  1874  Sweden  enacted  a  comprehen- 
sive building  law  which  provides,  among 
other  things :  For  every  town  there 
shall  be  prepared  a  plan  which  shall 
regulate  the  streets,  markets,  harbors, 
and  other  public  places.  All  building 
must  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
plan.  It  shall  provide  ample  space  for 
traffic,  light,  and  air  needed  for  health, 
protection  against  fire,  open  spaces,  va- 
riety of  construction,  and  beauty.  The 
residential     districts     shall     not     be     so 


crowded  as  to  prevent  the  free  passage 
of  air,  and  the  houses  shall  have  open 
and  well-ventilated  yards.  Back  gar- 
dens shall  be  arranged  for  and  front 
gardens  wherever  possible.  In  no  cir- 
cumstances must  the  gardens  be  built 
over  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  gardens,  or  other  form  of 
planted  open  sjDace.  and  the  owners, 
shall  keep  the  gardens  always  in  good 
order. 


Annuaire  de  Legislation  Etrangere,  1903,  p.  491. 
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3.     THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
A.    Inteoductory. 


In  Europe  the  governments  seek  to 
promote  and  assist  efforts  toward  bet- 
ter housing',  but  in  newer  countries  the 
more  popular  idea  seems  to  be  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  a  "  back-to-the- 
land  "  movement. 

Six  of  the  seven  Australasian  colonies 
—  New  Zealand  in  1892,  Queensland  in 
1S94,  West  Australia  in  1896,  South 
Australia  in  1897,  Victoria  in  1898,  New 
South  Wales  in  1901  —  have  passed 
laws  empowering  their  governments  to 
purchase  tracts  of  land,  to  subdivide 
and  improve  these  tracts,  and  to  dispose 
of  them  under  favorable  terms,  mostly 
by  renting  to  actual  users  and  occu- 
piers. Thousands  of  people  in  those 
countries  have  thus  been  changed  from 
competitors  for  work  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket into  independent  producers. 

Six  of  the  colonies  —  New  Zealand, 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
have  some  special  form  of  land  tax, 
which  is  reported  as  being  a  factor  of 
some  importance  in  encouraging  a  re- 
turn to  the  land.^ 

Various  forms  of  land  tenure  are 
authorized  by  the  various  governments. 
Thus,  four  colonies  —  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  —  provide  small  f anns  on  per- 
petual lease,  and  the  privilege  is  freely 
used.  Long  and  short-term  leases,  leases 
'*  with  option  of  purchase,  and  leases  with 
and  without  stated  times  of  revaluation. 


are  also  employed.  Nevertheless,  govern- 
ment sale  of  lands  in  fee  simple  seems 
to  be  the  most  popular  form  of  tenure. 

In  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and 
Victoria  experiments  in  various  forms  of 
village  settlements  have  proved  some- 
what successful,  and  in  1901  about  30,- 
000  were  living  in  such  settlements. 
Similar  experiments  had  failed  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  in 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  no 
settlements  of  this  nature  had  been  at- 
tempted. Generally  speaking,  village 
settlers  are  not  expected  to  gain  their 
livelihood  entirely  from  the  soil. 

All  the  colonies  except  Queensland 
make  loans  to  individuals  to  aid  in  es- 
tablishing homes  on  lands  procured 
from  the  government.  The  laws  author- 
izing such  loans  are  generally  called 
"Advances  Acts."  Some  of  these  meas- 
ures allow  money  to  be  loaned  to  take 
up  old  mortgages  running  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  The  losses  on  these 
operations  have  been  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible;  the  governments  have  gained 
somewhat,  as  the  loans  have  been  made 
at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  at 
which  the  State  could  borrow,  while  the 
acts  have  been  a  substantial  help  to 
settlers  without  costing  the  taxpayer 
anything  or  causing  any  drain  upon  the 
treasury."  The  aggregate  of  these 
loans  in  all  the  colonies  in  1902  was 
given  as  $24,330,000. 


B,    Queensland. 


Under  act  of  1894  the  government 
may  expend  $486,600  a  year  on  land 
voluntarily  sold,  may  improve,  sub- 
divide, and  sell  in  holdings  of  from  80 
to  160  acres.  The  price  for  such  farms 
is  the  original  cost,  plus  the  expense  of 


ditional  item  of  10  per  cent.  The  buyer 
is  required  to  pay  10  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  in  advance  and  five  per 
cent  each  year,  beginning  with  the  third 
year  after  purchase.  He  must  live  on 
the   land   during   at   least   the   first   five 


subdivision  and  road-making  and  an  ad-      years  and  must  improve  it.     No  alien. 


1  W.  p.  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  pp.  252-3. 

2  Ihid.,  p.  347. 
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minor,  agent,  or  trustee  may  purchase.^ 
An  attempt  to  found  12  agricultural 
communities  under  an  Act  of  1S93  was 
a  failure.  About  228,000  acres  had 
been  purchased  by  the  government  at 
the  close  of  1906  and  278  farms  had 
been    settled,    each    settler    receiving    a 


town  lot  for  residence  purposes."  Large 
sums  had  been  loaned  to  companies  by 
this  Colony  up  to  1901  in  aid  of  the 
sugar,  meat,  and  dairy  industries,  but 
none  directly  to  individuals  to  assist 
them  in  developing  farms  or  acquiring 
homes. 


C.    "Western  Australia. 


The  Lands  Purchase  Act  of  Western 
Australia  was  enacted  in  1896  and  at  the 
close  of  1900  over  45,000  acres  had  been 
purchased  under  it,  of  which  rather 
more  than  three-fourths  had  been  pur- 
chased on  a  20-years'  payment  plan. 
Out  of  172  "selectors,"  10  had  lapsed 
through  non-payment.  Most  of  their 
allotments  had  been  taken  by  others. 

The  "Advances  Act"  (1894)  author- 
izes a  loan  not  in  excess  of  $1,946  to 
any  one  applicant,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  to  be  used  for 
improvement  purposes  only.     Borrowers 


have  30  years  in  which  to  repay  the  loan 
in  50  semi-annual  instalments,  begin- 
ning five  years  after  the  date  of  the 
advance.  About  $632,580  had  been  bor- 
rowed by  1,300  applicants  at  the  close  of 
1901  at  five  per  cent,  the  cost  being 
3I/2  per  cent.  In  1902  a  committee  of 
the  State  Assembly  praised  the  enter- 
prise and  its  management  and  recom- 
mended that  the  limit  of  loans  be  in- 
creased and  that  advances  be  made  for 
the  purchase  of  cattle,  to  improve  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  etc. 


D.    Victoria. 


By  an  act  of  1898  Victoria  author- 
ized the  Minister  and  the  Board  of 
Land  and  Works  to  make  provisional 
agreements  to  purchase  arable  land, 
subject  to  ratification  by  Parliament. 
The  land  so  acquired  is  divided  into 
farm  allotments  and  sold  on  deferred 
payments. 

At  the  close  of  1901  about  35,000 
acres  had  been  bought,  improved,  di- 
"vided  into  farms,  and  nearly  all  dis- 
posed of  to  settlers.  Ninety  acres  were 
bought  near  Melbourne,  specifically  for 
working-men's  homes,  at  a  cost  of  $145 
an  acre.  This  was  quickly  sold  in  56 
allotments.^ 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1893  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  iri  cities 
(1)  by  homestead  associations  and  (2) 
by  village  settlements,  and  156,000  acres 
of  land  were  set  aside  for  these  experi-. 
ments. 

For  the  homestead  associations  a  tract 


of  100  acres  was  surveyed  for  a  "  town- 
ship," 40  acres  of  it  reserved  for  munici- 
pal purposes  and  the  other  60  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  association 
for  residence  purposes.  Surrounding 
the  townships  were  allotments  of  land 
varying  in  size  up  to  50  acres,  to  be 
taken  and  worked  by  the  members  resid- 
ing in  the  township.  This  experiment 
did  not  meet  with  sufficient  success  to 
warrant  its  continued  encouragement. 

In  establishing  village  settlements 
there  was'  rather  more  gratifying  suc- 
cess. The  method  adopted  was  simply 
to  allot,  in  groups,  tracts  of  land  contain- 
ing from  one  to  20  acres  each,  which 
might  be  occupied  under  permit  for 
three  years  and  then  bought  on  20 
years'  time.  In  1901  there  were  78  of 
these  village  settlements,  occupying  55,- 
000  acres  —  20,000  under  cultivation  — 
with  a  population  of  9,183.  The  gov- 
ernment   had    loaned    a    total    sum    of 


'  W.  p.  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  p.  290. 

2  B.  R.  Wise,  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  p.  133. 

5  W.  P.  Reeves,  State  Expsriments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  p.  317. 
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$327,214  and  had  given  aid  to  the 
amount  of  $14,598.  Improvements  and 
live  stock  were  valued  at  $1,187,304. 

At  the  same  time  a  labor  farm  was 
established  at  Leongatha  through  phil- 
anthropic effort,  aided  by  the  State, 
and  later  taken  over  and  continued  by 
the  State.  This  was  a  refuge  for  un- 
employed men,  including  many  drunk- 
ards. Bunks  in  huts,  plain  food,  and 
a  few  shillings  a  week  were  provided 
in  exchange  for  outdoor  work. 


The  Closer  Settlements  Acts  of  1904 
and  1906  have  effected  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  small  holdings. 

Victoria  passed  an  "  advances "  law 
in  1893,  and  in  1901  $5,659,158  had  been 
loaned  to  enable  settlers  to  make  im- 
provements or  to  pay  off  old  debts  in- 
curred for  that  purpose.  The  money  is 
obtained  from  the  government  savings 
bank  at  three  per  cent,  is  loaned  at  4^/2 
per  cent,  and  the  borrower  pays  1^/2 
per  cent  of  the  principal  annually. 


E.    New  South  Wales. 


A  sum  not  exceeding  $1,459,800  a  year 
may  be  expended  for  land  under  a  closer 
settlements  act  of  December,  1901. 
Land  so  bought  must  be  leased  to  prac- 
tical farmers  for  99  years,  at  a  rental 
subject  to  revision  every  20  years. 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  a  co-opera- 
tive village  92  settlers  with  their  families 
were  placed  on  2,000  acres  of  land  at 
Pitt  Town  in  1893.  In  1896  it  was 
turned  into  a  State  labor  farm.  Two 
other  villages,  Bega  and  Wilberforce, 
with  land  held  in  severalty,  still  survive. 

Under  the  Homestead  Selection  Act 
of  1895,  over  1,400,000  acres  of 
"  crown  "  lands  were  taken  in  1900  on 


perpetual  lease  at  1^  per  cent  on  its 
unimproved  value  for  the  first  five 
years,  2%  per  cent  thereafter,  revalua- 
tions to  be  made  every  10  years.  Five 
years'  residence  and  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling-house  were  conditions  insisted 
upon. 

Under  an  act  of  1899  the  Colony  had, 
in  1902,  made  "  temporary  advances," 
averaging  about  $380  each,  aggregating 
over  $973,200,  at  four  per  cent,  to  be 
repaid  within  10  years,  the  purpose 
being  to  relieve  settlers  in  necessitous 
circumstances  following  periods  of 
droughts. 


F.    South  Australia. 


Under  an  act  of  1897  land  for  home- 
steaders is  let  on  perpetual  lease  at  a 
rental  of  four  per  cent  of  the  cost  to 
the  State,  existing  improvements  to  be 
bought  by  the  tenant  and  paid  for  in 
21  years.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  land 
is  not  to  be  more  than  15  per  cent  above 
its  valuation  for  taxation.  In  three 
and  one-half  years  39,000  acres  had  been 
bought  and  rented. 

State-aided  village  settlements  were 
begun  in  1886.  Allotments  were  made 
near  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Adelaide,  the 
only  large  town,  for  mechanics  partly 
employed  at  their  trades;  holdings  were 
also  set  aside  for  laborers  employed  by 
neighboring  farmers  and  for  homes  for 
the  families  of  laborers  obliged  by  the 
nature  of  their  work  to  be  away  much  of 


the  time.  In  1895  the  population  of 
these  villages,  whose  inhabitants  were 
called  "  blockers,"  was  about  12,000,  and 
the  area  covered  by  the  villages  was  46,- 
000  acres,  or  an  average  of  about  13^-^ 
acres  to  each  land  holder.  Near  Ade- 
laide the  holdings  were  not  so  large 
being  only  about  five  acres  each  in  area. 
Each  holder  could  borrow  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  build  a  dwelling- 
house  and  to  provide  for  permanent 
improvements.  For  five  years,  begin- 
ning in  1895,  severe  droughts,  frosts, 
hot  winds,  rabbits,  and  locusts  beset  the 
villagers.  Many  were  ruined  financially 
and  nearly  all  suffered  severe  losses. 
Nevertheless,  in  1901,  there  were  still 
3,238  holders,  10,000  residents,  while 
$1,362,480    had    been    invested    in    im- 
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provements,  $58,392  had  been  repaid  on 
$155,712  loaned  to  them  by  the  State, 
and  the  total  arrears  of  rent  and  in- 
terest amounted  to  only  $13,381.  A 
curious  feature  of  this  experiment  is 
that  in  1900  hardly  two-thirds  of  the 
holders  were  living  on  their  allotments.^ 
In  1893  South  Australia  attempted  to 
plant  co-operative  associations  of  the 
unemployed  on  the  Murray  river  in  the 
wilderness."  In  a  single  year  4,000 
acres  were  cleared,  a  variety  of  indus- 
tries were  established,  and  schools  and 
cottages  were  built.  The  population  of 
11  villages  thus  established  was  1,700 
including  throngs  of  healthy  children 
who  had  been  rescued  from  street  life 
in  the  cities.  In  1898  there  were  6,585 
acres  under  cultivation,  but  in  1902  the 
co-operative  features  of  the  enterprise 
had  proven  impracticable  and  had  been 
given  up.  The  number  of  men  in  the 
communities   had   shrunk   from   381   to 


182  and  the  population  from  1,679  to 
685,  and  six  of  the  villages  had  been 
abandoned.  In  the  remaining  villages 
the  land  was  divided  among  individuals 
and  on  this  basis  the  villages  continued 
in  existence.  The  failure  of  this  promis- 
ing experiment  is  ascribed  to  lack  of 
capital  and  experience,  the  five  years' 
drought,  and  mutual  misunderstanding.^ 
The  Advances  Act  of  1895  established 
the  State  Bank,  whose  trustees  loan  to 
settlers  in  aid  of  rural  industries,  to 
municipalities  and  to  other  local  bodies 
for  all  23urposes  coming  within  the  scope 
of  ordinary  municipal  enterprise,  or  to 
pay  off  former  loans.  The  duration  of 
loans  is  from  three  and  one-half  to  21 
years.  The  money  is  raised  by  the 
government  locally  on  3^2  per  cent 
bonds,  and  the  bank  loans  at  4V2  per 
cent.  In  March,  1902,  $3,469,458  had 
been  advanced,  $856,416  repaid,  with 
$3,460  interest  in  arrears. 


G.    Tasmania. 


In  1898  a  State  Advances  Act  was 
passed  which  empowers  three  commis- 
sioners to  borrow  on  three  per  cent 
bonds  and  loan  in  sums  of  $25  to  $500, 


at  three  per  cent  interest,  with  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  one  per  cent  for  guar- 
antee and  expenses,  and  one  per  cent  as 
redemption. 


'  W.  p.  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  p.  302. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  306. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
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4.    NEW    ZEALAND. 


The  British  colony  of  New  Zealand, 
with  less  than  a  million  population,  has 
spent  over  $25,000,000  to  establish  its 
people  in  homes  owned  by  themselves. 
Nearly  all  of  this  sum  has  been  expended 
since  1893. 

Effort  was  directed  chiefly  toward 
turning  the  population  back  from  the 
cities  to  the  country.  Towns  and  cities 
were  filled  with  unemployed  and  con- 
gestion was  producing  slums,  while  large 
estates  were  but  partly  utilized  and  vast 
tracts  of  land  lay  idle. 

Agitation  looking  toward  a  remedy  for 
these  conditions  culminated  in  1893  in 
an  act  authorizing  the  government  to 
purchase  land  and  to  subdivide  and  dis- 
pose of  it  to  applicants.  Sale  by  the 
owner  was  to  be  voluntary  and  many 
estates  were  offered  to  the  government, 
but  all  at  what  was  deemed  to  be  an 
exorbitant  figure.  One  estate  only  was 
taken  under  this  act  and  it  is  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  —  a  losing 
venture.^ 

In  1894  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act 
was  passed,  amended  in  1896,  and  again 
in  1900.  A  clause  therein  gives  the 
government  compulsory  power  to  take 
estates  or  vacant  land  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

At  the  same  time  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment levied  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  the 
pound  on  land,  with  an  exception  in 
favor  of  small  holders  and  an  additional 
graduated  tax  on  large  holders.  The 
power  to  force  a  sale,  though  rarely 
used,  together  with  the  heavy  taxation 
on  unimproved  land  values,  has  operated 
to  make  holders  of  large  estates  con- 
tent to  part  with  them  at  a  fair  figure." 
The  limit  of  expenditure  under  the  act 
of  1894-6  was  £250,000  ($1,216,500)  a 
year,  but  the  amendment  of  1900  al- 
lowed £500,000  ($2,433,000)  a  year  to 
be  spent. 


The  act  authorizes  the  government  to 
adopt  three  methods  of  disposal  of 
lands,  —  by  sale  for  cash  or  on  deferred 
payments,  leasehold  for  25  years  with 
purchase  clause,  and  leasehold  in  per- 
petuity (999  years).  Most  of  the  crown 
lands  disposed  of,  and  the  lands  acquired 
under  this  act,  were  leased  for  999 
years,  without  revaluation,  to  landless 
applicants,  with  a  requirement  for  a 
residence  of  10  years  and  improvements 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  71/2  per  cent 
of  the  original  value  in  the  first  three 
years,  at  41/2  to  five  per  cent  of  the  cost 
a  year.  Allotments  are  in  varying  sizes, 
large  tracts  for  grazing  purposes, 
smaller  lots  for  cultivation,  down  to 
three-acre  plots  for  workmen's  homes. 

In  1907-1908  leases  for  999  years 
without  revaluation  ceased,  since  which 
time  crown  lands  have  been  leased  for 
terms  of  66  years  and  purchased  lands 
for  33  years  at  4V2  per  cent  of  cost  per 
annum.*  It  is  now  believed  that  there 
will  be  no  further  grants  of  land  in  fee 
simple  or  on  999-year  leases. 

The  Cheviot  estate  at  North  Canter- 
bury was  taken  by  the  government  in 
1893.  Forty  servants  inhabited  and 
managed  this  estate  of  84,000  acres.  By 
the  end  of  1894  the  government  had 
bought  it  for  $1,266,230,  subdivided  it, 
constructed  roads,  disposed  of  a  large 
part  of  it,  and  900  persons  were  living 
on  it.  In  1908  the  population  of  the 
estate  was  over  1,700,  there  were  500 
farms  and  village  homesteads,  three 
schools,  a  church,  a  town  hall,  and  a 
railway  was  being  built ;  *  one-half  of 
the  original  purchase  price  had  been 
paid,  and  the  annual  revenue  to  the 
government  was  $72,990,  more  than 
$24,330  above  the  annual  interest 
charges  on  the  outstanding  debt.^ 

So  striking  a  success  encouraged  the 
government    to    enlarge    its    operations, 


1  W.  P.  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  p.  276. 

2  R.  F.  Irvine  and  O.  T.  J.  Alpsrs,  The  Progress  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Century ,'p.  355. 

3  G.  H.  Scholefield,  New  Zealand  in  Evolution. 

*  R.  F.  Irvine  and  O.  T.  J.  Alpers,  the  Progress  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Century,  p.  363. 
5  W.  P.  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  p.  279. 
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and  on  March  31,  1908,  it  had  acquired 
1,122,135  acres,  at  a  cost  of  rather  more 
than  $25,000,000,  and  the  annual  rev- 
enue therefrom  amounted  to  $1,250,000. 
The  profit  on  these  operations  up  to 
May,  1902,  was  $433,074.'  Only  four 
estates  had  been  taken  by  comjDulsion 
up  to  the  close  of  1901,  and  in  each 
case  the  owner  was  paid  more  than  the 
government  had  offered. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  act,  farms 
increased  in  number,  decreased  in  size, 
and  were  better  cultivated.  Unem- 
plojonent  diminished,  as  many  idle 
workmen  and  co-operative  laborers 
were  provided  with  small  farms. 

But  little  effort  was  made  to  provide 
wage-earners  with  homes  until  1905. 
Then  the  government  began  the  erec- 
tion at  the  chief  industrial  centers  of 
workingmen's  homes,  neatly  designed 
and  equipped  with  the  customary  con- 
veniences of  a  colonial  residence.  The 
cost  may  not  exceed  $1,700  if  built  of 
wood,  $2,000  if  built  of  brick.  They 
rent  for  $2.30  to  $2.63  a  week,  and  no 
laborer  receiving  more  than  $1,000  a 
year  is  eligible  as  a  tenant.  The  gov- 
ernment also  lends  a  sum  not  exceeding 


$1,700  on  first  mortgage  to  laborers  re- 
ceiving less  than  $1,000  a  year,  to  aid 
them  in  acquiring  homes. 

The  act  was  amended  in  1908,  and 
by  a  new  law  passed  in  December, 
1910,  lease  and  tenancy  of  workmen's 
dwellings  is  done  away  with  and  sale 
on  instalments  is  substituted  therefor." 
An  initial  payment  of  £10  ($48.66)  is 
required,  with  semi-annual  instalments 
of  £3  10s.  ($17.03)  on  every  £100 
($486.65).  Interest  is  to  be  adjusted 
semi-annually.  An  arrangement  with 
the  government  life  insurance  depart- 
ment authorizes  the  issuance  to  a  house- 
holder of  a  policy  for  the  amount 
owing  on  his  dwelling  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  in  case  of  his  death  the 
home  would  be  at  once  cleared  of  debt. 
The  new  plan  seems  to  be  more  jaopu- 
lar  than  the  renting  system. 

Besides  constructing  homes  for  work- 
ingmen  the  government  loans  to  those 
desiring  to  jDrovide  themselves  with 
homes.  Such  loans  must  not  be  less 
than  £25  ($121.66)  nor  more  than 
£3,000  ($14,598),  small  sums  receiving 
preference. 


I  W.  P.  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  p.  288. 

-  Vice  Consui-General  Henry  D.  Baker,  in  Daily  Consular  Reports,  September  21,  1911. 
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5.    SOUTH  AMERICA. 
A.    Brazil. 


Following  a  law  of  1887  and  a  decree 
of  1889,  granting  favors  to  enterprises 
building  dwellings  for  workmen's 
homes,  Brazil,^  by  act  of  1909,  en- 
courages building  companies  to  erect 
homes  for  workingmen ;  it  removes  the 
tariff  from  all  materials  used  in  their 
construction;  exempts  the  property 
from  all  federal  taxation  for  not  less 
than  15  years,  i^rovided  the  municipal- 
ity in  which  they  are  erected  first 
agi'ees  to  do  the  same  as  to  city  taxes; 
limits  the  amount  of  the  rental  that  can 
be  charged,  where  the  occupant  does 
not  buy,  to  15  per  cent  on  the  actual 
money  invested;  grants  unoccupied 
government  lands  for  building  free  of 
cost;    authorizes   the   executive   to   loan 


the  money  on  deposit  in  the  govern- 
ment savings  institution  to  the  building 
companies;  specifies  that  the  houses 
must  be  built  according  to  government 
plans  and  that  they  must  be  on  streets 
not  less  than  100  feet  wide,  and  have 
water,  sewer,  and  light  connection,  and 
that  no  house  may  be  built  for  less  than 
$1,625.  Any  company  backed  with 
favor  and  money  by  the  government  in 
this  way  must  sell  any  house  which  a 
tenant  may  desire  to  buy  at  a  price 
not  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  above  the 
original  cost.  The  company  must  issue 
a  provisional  title  to  any  tenant  pro- 
IDosing  to  buy  and  take  as  security  an 
insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  the 
tenant. 


B.    Chile. 


An  act,  passed  February  20,  1906, 
established  a  superior  council  and  local 
councils  to  encourage  the  building  of 
healthful  working  class  dwellings  to  be 
sold  or  rented  to  working  men;  it 
grants  exemption  from  certain  national 
and  municipal  taxes;  and  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  parks,  public 
schools,  etc.,  for  groups  of  dwellings. 
The  state  or  municipality  may  sell  i^ub- 
lie  lands  to  societies,  companies,  etc., 
on  which  to  erect  workmen's  dwellings. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  is  au- 
thorized to  devote  600,000  pesos  ($219,- 
000)    to    building   homes    for    workmen 


and  clerks  in  government  employ  to 
whom  they  shall  be  rented  under  espe- 
cially favorable  conditions.  A  further 
act,  passed  July  16,  1907,  authorized 
the  superior  council  to  borrow  6,000,000 
pesos  ($2,190,000)  on  six  per  cent 
bonds  (2  per  cent  sinking  fund)  guar- 
anteed by  the  State,  the  funds  to  be 
used  in  acquisition  of  land  and  erec- 
tion of  workmen's  dwellings  in  cities 
of  over  8,000  population.  The  houses 
must  be  sold  or  rented  to  working  peo- 
ple having  made  deposits  in  savings 
banks  for  more  than  one  year. 


1  Boston  Herald,  March  23,  1911. 
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6.    UNITED  STATES. 


Perhaps  the  most  valuable  homestead 
law  ever  enacted  anywhere  was  the 
United  States  Homestead  Law  of  May 
20,  1862.  By  its  provisions  any  citi- 
zen or  applicant  for  citizenship  may 
enter  upon  160  acres  of  any  unapi3ro- 
priated  public  lands,  graded  at  $1.25 
an  acre,  or  80  acres  of  such  lands 
graded  at  $2.50  an  acre,  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  from  $5  to  $10.  After 
five  years'  residence  thereon  a  valid 
title  is  given  by  the  United  States.  No 
land  acquired  under  the  Homestead 
Act  is  liable  for  debts  contracted  before 
gaining  title.  Through  this  law  millions 
of  citizens  have  acquired  valuable 
homes,  lifted  themselves  above  want, 
and  lessened  the  competition  in  an  over- 
crowded  labor   market. 

So  far  as  known  this  is  the  only  di- 
rect aid  given  by  any  governmental 
authority  in  the  United '  States  to  the 
work  of  housing  or  the  acquiring  of 
homes  by  the  workers.  Legislation  on 
the  subject  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  passage  of  laws  incorporating 
building  and  building-loan  associations 
and  co-operative  banks,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  housing  and  building  laws  for 
cities. 

The  various  forms  of  co-operative 
effort  known  under  the  general  name 
of  building  associations  have  greatly 
assisted  citizens  to  acquire  homes,  and, 
while  they  have  not  been  especially 
active  in  the  construction  of  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes,  their  assistance 
to  buyers  has  doubtless  been  an  im- 
portant stimulus  to  the  erection  of  such 
dwellings.  Such  societies  antedate  the 
Christian  era.  The  first  in  the  United 
States  was  instituted  in  Philadelphia 
in  1831.  In  1905  there  were  5,326  as- 
sociations of  this  character  in  the 
United  States,  with  1.686,611  members, 
and  assets  of  $646,765,047.  Their 
methods  are  the  collection  of  funds 
through  regular  payments  by  members 
and  the  loan  of  the  same  to  members 
to  aid  in  buying  or  building  a  home. 


There  have  been  many  attempts  at 
co-operative  colonizing  in  the  United 
States,  but  nearly  all  have  failed.  In 
1855  the  "  Workmen's  Home  Associa- 
tion "  was  organized  in  New  York  and 
built  a  number  of  tenements,  but  later 
they  became  among  the  worst  in  the 
city.  In  1876  an  Improved  Dwellings 
Company  was  organized  in  Brooklyn, 
and  in  1879  an  association  of  the  same 
name  Avas  instituted  in  Manhattan. 
While  not  as  successful  as  it  was  hoped 
they  would  be,  they  were  nevertheless 
productive  of  some  benefit.  In  1896 
Avas  organized  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company  in  New  York,  which 
has  been  very  successful  in  furnishing 
healthful  homes  at  moderate  cost. 
Much  of  its  property  is  in  the  city. 
Its  suburban  venture  is  Homewood,  35 
minutes'  ride  from  New  York  City 
Hall,  where  on  32  acres  112  houses  and 
two  stores  have  been  built.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  sold,  at  one-tenth  cash  and 
monthly  payments  for  the  balance,  for 
a  period  of  20  years.  The  purchaser 
is  required  to  insure  his  life  for  two- 
thirds  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Forest  Hills  Gardens,  a  suburban 
land  development  of  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion Homes  Company,  is  a  venture 
which  is  being  watched  with  interest. 
It  is  on  the  electric  line  of  the  Long 
Island  Kailroad,  nine  miles  from  New 
York  City.  It  is  expected  that  a  large 
part  of  the  land  will  be  sold  as  lots, 
to  be  improved  by  buyers .  according  to 
plans  furnished  by  the  company,  though 
the  company  will  erect  a  large  number 
of  houses  in  order  to  set  a  standard. 
The  terms  of  sale  are  10  per  cent  cash, 
the  balance  to  be  provided  for  by  mort- 
gage. 

Two  recent  experiments  in  small 
holdings  for  homesteads  are  deserving 
of  attention,  one  in  California  and  one 
in  Massachusetts.  At  San  Ysidro,  14 
miles  from  the  city  of  San  Diego,  in 
the  former  State,  is  a  settlement  about 
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two  years  old,  known  as  "Little  Land- 
ers." It  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
how  families  with  little  money  and 
little  or  no  experience  can  get  back  to 
the  land  without  danger  of  disaster. 
The  corporation  has  about  400  acres  to 
be  sold  in  plots  of  any  size  desired. 
The  area  of  the  largest  farm  is  seven 
acres  and  of  the  smallest  one-quarter 
acre.  The  object  is  to  provide  each 
family  with  as  much  land  as  it  can 
bring  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation 
without  help.  The  equipment  of  build- 
ings and  tools  is  inexpensive.  All  of 
the  families  that  have  been  established 
for  six  months  or  more  are  reported  to 
have  made  at  least  a  fair  living. 

In  Westwood,  Mass..  near  Boston, 
five  years  ago.  Rev.  George  E.  Little- 
field  organized  a  company  of  40  per- 
sons and  purchased  a  farm  of  75  acres. 
One  acre  was  allotted  to  each  member 
of  the  company,  and  from  it  many  of 
them  made  an  attempt  to  produce  a 
living.  Some  of  the  members  lived  on 
what  they  produced  on  their  allotment, 


others  supplemented  such  income  by  en- 
gaging in  other  lines  of  work  as  well. 
The  founder  reports  having  earned 
$1,000  by  1,000  hours  of  labor  on  his 
one-acre  i^lot.  So  successful  was  the 
experiment  that  another  farm  has  been 
acquired  in  Norwood  and  one  near 
Brockton.  In  addition  to  these  ven- 
tures, similar  ones  are  being  started 
near  Cleveland,  Dayton,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  other  places. 

About  a  score  of  corporations  have 
housed  or  aided  in  housing  their  em- 
ployees, some  of  them  in  model  villages. 
The  work  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  in  this  respect,  appears 
to  be  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind, 
while  the  recent  building  of  Gary,  In- 
diana, is  perhaps  the  most  notable. 
The  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates, 
the  American  Waltham  Watch  Com- 
pany, the  Draper  Company,  and  the 
Pljrmouth  Cordage  Company,  all  cor- 
porations located  in  Massachusetts, 
have  also  engaged  in  this  work. 
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III. 

CITATIOxNS   OF   LEGISLATION   PROVIDING   PUBLIC   AID   IN 
HOUSING  OF  THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 


Argentine  Republic.  — •  Law,  September  27, 
1905,  authorizing  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  borrow  2,000,000  pesos  ($1,930, 
000)  for  the  erection  of  workingmen's 
dwellings. 
Austria.  —  Law,  February  9,  1892,  to  encour- 
age the  building  of  low-priced  healthful 
dwellings  for  workingmen  by  exemption 
of  taxes;  replaced  by  law  of  July  8,  1902, 
on  similar  but  broader  lines.  The  various 
provinces  of  Austria  have  local  laws  of 
similar  import. 

Law,  December  22,  1910,  establishing  a 
national  fund  of  about  $5,000,000  to  im- 
prove the  supply  of  dwellings  for  people 
of  small  means. 
Belgium.  —  Law,  August  9,  1889,  instituting 
patronage  committees  on  workingmen's 
dwellings  and  provident  institutions  and 
granting  privileges  to  building  societies. 

Law,  July  30,  1892,  extending  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1889  to  credit  societies. 

Law,  August  16,  1897,  inodifying  law  of 
1889. 

Law,  March  16,  1900,  prescribing  measures 
to  avoid  in  case  of  death  the  forced  sale  of 
division  of  small  properties. 
Brazil.  —  Law,  October  20,  1887,  granting 
favors  to  enterprises  for  building  dwell- 
ings for  workingmen  and  the  poorer 
classes. 

Decree  ^f   October   5,    1889,    favoring   con- 
struction of  workingmen's  dwellings. 
Chile.  —  Law,    February   20,    1906,    providing 
for    use    of    government    funds    to    erect 
dwellings  for  workingmen. 

Law,  July  16,  1907,  extending  provisions  of 
law  of  1906. 
Denmark.  —  Law,  March  24,  1899,  on  creation 
of  small  holdings  for  rural  laborers. 

Law,  April  22,  1904,  revising  law  of  1899. 

Law,  April  22,  1904,  on  [government]  loans 
for  erection  of  workingmen's  dwellings. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  COMMISSION. 


Boston,  January  10,  1912. 


To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives : 


The  Homestead  Commission,  created 
by  chapter  607  of  the  Acts  of  1911, 
has  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  bill 
as  required  by  the  provisions  of  said 
act,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

Section  1.  A  Commisfion  is  hereby  es- 
tablished, to  be  known  as  the  Homestead 
Commission,  and  to  consist  of  the  following 
persons;  —  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, the  Bank  Commissioner,  the  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
one  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to 
be  selected  by  the  board,  and  three  other 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  ad^ce  and  consent  of  the  Council. 
The  three  members  of  the '  Commission  last 
named  sholl  be  appointed  in  the  first  place 
for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years,  re- 
spectively, and  thereafter  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years. 
Of  the  persons  so  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
one  shall  be  a  woman,  and  one  at  least  shall 
lepresent  the  laboring  class.  The  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  next  General  Court,  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  a  bill  or  bills  embodying 
a  plan  and  the  method  of  carrying  it  out 
whereby,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Common- 
wealth, homesteads  or. small  houses  and  plots 
of  ground  may  be  acquired  by  mechanics, 
factory  employees,  laborers,  and  others  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities  and  towns.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation, but  shall  be  allowed  such  sums  for 
their  expenses  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Governor  and  Council. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon 
its  passage. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  ap- 
proved the  above  act  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1911,  and  on  the  16th  day  of 
August,  1911,  appointed  the  following- 
persons  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission : 

For  the  term  of  three  years,  Henry 
Sterling  of  Medford. 

For  the  term  of  two  years,  Mrs.  Eva 
W.  White  of  Boston. 


For  the  term  of  one  year,  Warren 
Dunham  Foster  of  Boston. 

On  the  7th  day  of  September,  1911, 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  ap- 
pointed Clement  F.  Coogan  of  Pitts- 
field  as  its  representative  on  the  Com- 
mission, thus  completing  its  member- 
ship. 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting 
on  September  14,  1911,  and  organized 
by  the  selection  of  Charles  F.  Gettemy, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
as  chairman,  and  Henry  Sterling  as 
secretary.  It  has  held  11  meetings, 
some  of  which  were  attended  by  per- 
sons, upon  invitation  of  the  Commis- 
sion, having  special  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  language  of  the  act  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  The  Homestead  Commission  is  in- 
tended to  be  permanent. 

2.  Apparently  the  Commonwealth  has 
committed  itself  to  a  policy  of  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  wholesome  suburban  homes. 

3.  The  only  present  duty  imposed 
upon  the  Homestead  Commission  is  to 
draw  a  bill  under  which  such  work  can 
be  undertaken. 

4.  It  is  to  be  assumed  'that  the  Gen- 
eral Court  intends  that  this  Commission 
shall  undertake  the  work,  if  the  bill 
meets  with  legislative   approval. 

No  duty  of  investigation  is  imposed 
on  the  Commission  by  the  act,  no  recom- 
mendations as  to  feasibility  or  expe- 
diency are  asked  for,  and  the  sum  ap- 
propriated to  its  use  ($500)  would  not 
be  enough  for  any  extended  study  of 
the  subject.  Nevertheless,  a  certain 
amount  of  investigation  was  necessary 
to  a  proper  discharge  of  its  duty,  and 
so  each  member  of  the  Commission  has 
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been  diligent  in  obtaining  all  the  infor- 
mation available  on  the  subject  and  has 
brought  the  same  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director,  has  made  a 
study  of  work  of  this  kind  in  foreign 
countries  and  embodied  the  results  in 
[Labor]  Bulletin  No.  88. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
with  the  information  available,  the  Com- 
mission has  attempted  to  draw  a  short, 
simple,  workable  act,  which  aims  to 
give  the  power  necessary  to  make  a  care- 
ful, conservative  experiment  in  creating 
suitable  suburban  homes  for  working 
people. 

The  General  Court  need  have  no  fear 
that  in  passing  this  legislation  it  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  or  radical  policy,  or 
one  unknown  in  other  lands.  In  every 
populous  country  in  the  world  private 
enterprise  has  been  found  miequal  to 
the  task  of  supplying  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  people. 
The  enormous  increase  in  the  population 
of  cities  has  produced  a  demand  for 
habitations  which  has  far  exceeded  the 
supiDly.  Rents  have  consequently  risen 
to  a  point  that  compels  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  poor  to  live  in  unsanitary, 
overcrowded  apartments,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  health  and  morals.  The  sta- 
bility and  progress  of  a  State  depends 
upon  the  health  and  prosperity  of  its 
citizens.  It  is  a  consideration  of  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to  the 
claims  of  humanity,  that  has  led  foreign 
governments  to  assist  in  housing  their 
people,  and  Massachusetts  will  be  no 
pioneer  if  she  undertakes  this  work.  If 
there  were  no  slums  within  her  borders 
she  might  be  justified  in  rejecting  pro- 
posals to  assist  her  citizens  in  acquiring 
homes;  but  with  conditions  .as  they  are. 
the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  de- 
mands that  something  be  done  to  relieve 
them." 

As  early  as  1P51,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment began  legislation  for  the  better 
housing  of  the  English  working  classes. 


Subsequent  years  show  40  or  more  acts 
on  the  subject,  dealing  with  conditions 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  the  latest  being  a  long,  detailed 
and  comprehensive  law  passed  in  1909. 
As  a  whole,  the  undertakings  have  paid 
their  way,  which  was  all  that  was  de- 
sired, returns  being  looked  for  in  an 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  citizenship. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  that  in  places 
where  the  government  has  undertaken 
this  work,  private  enterprise,  dormant 
before,  has  been  stimulated  into  activity, 
and  has  sometimes  excelled  the  authori- 
ties in  the  number  and  excellence  of 
homes  produced. 

Germany  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world  with  its  achievements  in 
city  planning,  housing,  garden  cities, 
etc.  There  the  government  conceives  it 
a  duty  to  see  that  its  numerous  public 
employees  have  suitable  homes,  and  it 
urges  cities  to  assume  a  like  responsi- 
bility toward  their  employees  and  cit- 
izens. 

In  the  Antipodes,  New  Zealand  has 
shown  the  world  how  to  change  the  cur- 
rent of  migration  back  toward  the  land 
and  the  states  of  Australia  are  follow- 
ing a  like  course. 

Besides  the  coutries  named,  in  Europe, 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switz- 
erland, Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Holland,  and  in  South 
America,  Brazil,  and  Chile  all  have 
effective  legislation  in  aid  of  homes  for 
their  workers. 

The  proposition  in  the  Massachusetts 
act,  to  increase  the  number  of  small 
suburban  homes  with  land  attached, 
seems  to  be  the  method  now  most 
favored  by  those  having  experience  in 
housing  movements  in  foreign  countries. 
In  Europe,  efforts  for  better  housing- 
began  with  lodging  and  tenement  houses 
and  reached  the  garden  cities  and  small 
holdings  stage  only  in  recent  years.  In 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  the  work 
began  by  furnishing  farms,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  extent,  to  settlers, 
and  in  1905  reached  the  point  of  sup- 
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plying  homes  for  wage-earners.  In 
these  latter  countries  the  work  is  done 
directly  by  the  governments;  in  Great 
Britain  the  municipalities  conduct  en- 
terprises under  the  supervision  of  the 
general  government  with  loans  obtained 
on  their  own  credit  or  from  the  im- 
perial funds.  Germany  encourages 
municipalities  to  borrow  state  insurance 
funds  for  the  purpose.  Other  Europ- 
ean countries  stimulate  the  production 
of  wholesome  homes  by  a  variety  of 
favors. 

In  no  country  has  the  work  done 
solved  the  housing  problem.  In  all 
lands,  except  possibly  New  Zealand  and 
the  Australias,  the  statistics  of  over- 
crowded and  unsanitary  housing  are  ap- 
palling. But  our  government  is  behind 
other  leading  civilized  nations  in  mak- 
ing attempts  to  relieve  this  evil. 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill  we 
offer  is  the  proposition  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Homestead  Commission  be  al- 
lowed to  borrow  funds  for  its  work  from 
the  funds  deposited  in  the  treasury  of 


the  Commonwealth  in  accordance  with 
Section  56,  Chapter  590,  of  the  Acts  of 
1908,  consisting  of  certain  amounts  un- 
called for  in  the  savings  banks.  It 
seems  especially  fitting  that  money  thus 
accumulated  by  laboring  joeople  in  past 
years  should  be  used  to  aid  the  workers 
of  this  generation  in  acquiring  homes 
and  giving  them  and  their  children  bet- 
ter surroundings  and  larger  opportuni- 
ties. 

That  the  undertaking  contemplated  by 
the  creation  of  this  Commission  is  prac- 
ticable is  shown  by  the  constantly  in- 
creasing amount  of  similar  work  being 
done  in  other  countries;  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial is  indicated  by  statistics  of  health, 
death  rates,  infant  mortality,  and  vice 
and  crime. 

Believing  that  the  work  is  a  proper 
one  for  the  Commonwealth  and  necessary 
if  the  laboring  people  are  to  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  suitable  homes,  the 
Commission  recommends  the  passage  of 
the   accompanying   bill. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES   F.    GETTEMY, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

ARTHUR  B.  CHAPIN, 

Bank   Commissioner. 

KENYON   L.    BUTTERFIELD, 

President,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

CLEMENT  L.  COOGAN, 
Member  J  State  Board  of  Health. 

HENRY  STERLING, 
WARREN  DUNHAM  FOSTER, 

EVA  WHITING  WHITE, 

Commissioners. 
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A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  AND  DEFINE  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD 

COMMISSION. 


House,  No.  442. 


Section  1.  The  Commission  estab- 
lished by  chapter  six  hundred  and  seven 
of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven  shall  be  authorized  to  purchase 
in  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Home- 
stead Commission  a  tract  or  tracts  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  providing  homes 
for  mechanics,  laborers,  or  other  wage- 
earners,  and  shall  have  authority  to 
sub-divide,  improve,  build  upon,  lease, 
rent,  sell,  re-purchase,  manage,  and  care 
for  said  tract  or  tracts  and  the  buildings 
constructed  thereon  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  de- 
termined upon  by  the  Commission,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  proper 
laying  out  of  streets,  parks,  garden 
areas,  and  buildings  for  recreation  or 
other  public  purposes;  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  such  regulations,  re- 
strictions, and  reservations  in  contracts, 
leases,  deeds,  and  otherwise  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  said 
tract  or  tracts  from  any  objectionable 
use.  Each  person  holding  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  the  owner  of  at  least  five 
shares  of  stock  as  hereinafter  provided 
for,  before  being  permitted  to  occupy 
or  acquire  title  to  any  of  said  real  es- 
tate :  provided^  however,  that  the  Com- 
mission in  exceptional  cases  may  tem- 
porarily waive  the  aforesaid  require- 
ment as  to  ownership  of  stock  prior  to 
occupancy. 

Section  2.  The  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  issue  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  established, 
certificates  representing  shares  of  stock 
having  a  par  value  of  ten  dollars  each, 
but   the    total    amount    of    such    shares 


outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  loaned 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-general  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  provided  for  in  section  three 
of  this  act;  and  the  Commission  may 
declare  dividends  on  said  stock  from 
time  to  time  based  upon  any  net  earn- 
ings over  and  above  an  amount  sufficient 
to  establish  a  contingent  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  said  property;  and 
after  the  payment  of  interest,  repairs 
and  any  assessments  for  water,  sewer,, 
sidewalk,  street  lighting,  or  other  public 
purposes. 

Section  3.  The  Treasurer  and  Re- 
ceiver-general is  authorized  to  loan  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time  such 
sums  as  it  may  certify  to  him  in  writing 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  except  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  under  section  five,  from 
the  funds  deposited  by  the  savings 
banks  in  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth under  the  provisions  of  section 
fifty-six  of  chapter  five  hundred  and 
ninety  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight,  and  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  said  act;  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  notes  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  to  the  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-general  for  the  amounts  so 
loaned  by  him,  said  notes  to  bear  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  annually,  and  to  mature 
not  later  than  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  issue,  the  principal  to  be  pay- 
able in  annual  instalments  but  in  no 
case  earlier  than  January  one,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen;  and  said  notes^ 
shall  be  a  first  lien  upon  all  real  estate 
standing  in  the   name   of   the   Commis- 
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sion  except  such  as  may  be  released 
from  time  to  time  to  any  individual 
purchaser  thereof,  in  which  ease  an 
equivalent  amount  shall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  amount  of  any  note  when  paid 
may  be  re-loaned  to  the  Commission : 
provided,  however,  that  the  amount  of 
all  notes  outstanding  and  unpaid  at 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Section  4.  As  soon  as  the  number  of 
occupants  of  any  given  tract  of  land 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  holders  of  certificates,  as 
provided  for  by  section  two,  shall,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  call  a  meeting  of  said  occu- 
pants for  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion to  promote  their  common  interests. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion, said  association  may  adopt  by-laws 
and  make  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  property; 
but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  permitting  any  by-laws  or 
regulations  contrary  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Each  member 
of  such  association  shall  be  entitled  to 
but  one  vote. 


.  Section  5.  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  make  investigations  and 
studies  of  plans  already  in  operation  or 
contemplated  elsewhere  for  housing 
wage-earners,  and  to  publish  informa- 
tion intended  to  promote  its  work.  The 
Commission  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Legislature  not  later  than 
the  first  Wednesday  m  January,  cov- 
ering its  operations  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  preceding  thirtieth 
of  November.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  individually 
responsible  for  any  debts  incurred  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the  name 
of  the  Commission,  nor  shall  any  mem- 
ber profit  by  the  transactions  of  the 
Commission;  and  they  shall  be  paid 
such  compensation  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  Governor  and  Council,  the  same  to 
be  in  addition  to  any  amounts  that  may 
be  paid  them  for  services  rendered  in 
other  depai'tments.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  expend  for  clerical  and 
other  assistants  and  for  contingent  pur- 
poses such  amounts  as  the  Legislature 
may  annually  appropriate  to  meet  the 
expenditures  authorized  by  this  section. 
Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
upon  its  passage. 
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